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“One World of Names” was penned by 
A. Beatrice Young. Miss Young is Pro- 
fessor of English at the Colorado Woman's 
College in Denver, a member of Alpha 
Chapter, and a former contributor to the 
Bulletin. 


Mrs. Martha Watson Green is an ele- 
mentary school principal in Grand Island, 
Nebraska. She has had a wide range of 
experience, including teaching in high 
school and junior college. She helps to 
plan the Grand Island Preschool Work- 
shop. She is a member of the state com- 
mittee on Improvement of Instruction. 
Mrs. Green was generous enough to share 
her experiences of the summer with our 
readers. 


Miss Epsie Young is Consultant in Inter- 
mediate Education in the Austin Public 
Schools, Austin, Texas. She is well known 
for her contributions to elementary educa- 
tion and commands the respect of her as- 
sociates in whatever she does, She is a 
well-known figure in the Association for 
Childhood Education. 


Miss Mazie Hall is President of Alpha 
Chapter, Jacksonville, Florida. She has 
contributed to these pages on previous 
occasions, and whatever she writes is 
direct, pointed, and important to our 
thinking on educational problems. 


An instructor in English at Morton 
Junior College in Cicero, Illinois, Miss 
Helen G. Todd contributes much to her 
own Iota Chapter, for which she is Legis- 
lative Chairman, as well as to the thinking 
of her fellow educators wherever she goes. 
She is active in A.A.U.W., and it was in 
this capacity that she visited the confer- 
ence in Europe about which she writes. 



































When her fellow teachers elected 
Catherine Behrens president of the Wis- 
consin Education Association they paid 
tribute to a woman in whom they have 
great confidence. She represents to them 
the thinking, the stability, and the en- 
thusiasm of the classroom teachers in that 
state. She was honored recently by being 
made a member of the delegation sent to 
Cuba by the United States. 


Dr. Gertrude Reese is a member of the 
English faculty of the University of Texas. 
She is an authority on Browning, and it 
was to supplement her already extensive 
knowledge of that poet that she went to 
England a year ago to spend some time 
in the libraries there searching for new 
material. Her experiences were colorful 
and exciting. 


A year ago we presented a stirring 
recital of the experiences of Mrs. Mollie 
B. Nieland, who went around the world 
on a DC-4 plane. This year that article 
is supplemented by her account of her 
experiences with Youth Argosy during the 
summer of 1950. Mrs. Nieland’s enthu- 
siasm and intelligent point of view make 
her narrative worth reading. 


A member of the Epsilon Chapter, 
Blanche Darling of Connecticut is respon- 
sible for the article on “Legislative Pio. 
neers in Connecticut.” Her admiration 
for her fellow teachers who have had 
much to do with good legislation for 
teachers in her state is responsible for 
an interesting and challenging account of 
how enthusiastic teachers who care 
enough can bring about permanent legis. 
lative reforms. 


Dr. Marie Butts, who is the author of 
the touching letter quoted in full, has 
had a long and fruitful career as an 
earnest pioneer in international education. 
She has worked with the International 
Bureau in Geneva for many years; has 
given her life, her enthusiasm, her ambi- 


tions to her belief in a world society that 


can be governed by peace, intelligence, 
and good will. 


We commend again the narrative of 
Martha Bullert’s experiences concluded 
from our last number. This installment 
is as interesting as the one we printed in 
the winter Bulletin. 


SAVE THESE DATES—REGIONAL MEETINGS FOR 1951 


Region Time 
Northwest, Ella Blunk, 


Regional Director 


Southeast, Henrietta 
Thompson, Regional 
Director 


Southwest, J. Maria Pierce, August 9, 10, 11, 1951 


Regional Director 


Northeast, Dr. Virginia 
Sanderson, Regional 
Director 


June 21, 22, 23, 1951 


August 2, 3, 4, 1951 


August 20, 21, 22, 1951 


Place 
Wort Hotel, Jackson, Wyo. 


Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, 
Va. 


Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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ONE WORLD 
OF 


“Dorothy?” 
“Present.” 
“Nalani?” 
— 
“Ruika?” 
| a 
“Ligia?”’ 
“Presente.” 
“Estrella?” 
“Aqui.” 
“Nezhat?” 
“Nezhat?” 
“Huna.” 
“Excuse me, please.” The liquid 
accents of a dark-eyed girl inter- 
rupted the roll call of the first class 
session on the college campus. Care- 
fully, Nezhat closed the door be- 
hind her and sank unobtru- 
sively into a nearby seat. 
“Yes, Nezhat,” smiled the 
instructor. “You are just in 
time to answer ‘present.’ ” 
“Hather,” she replied shy- 
ly, “I’m all mixed up,” she 



































NAMES 


A. BEATRICE YOUNG 


went on in English. Her English 
was good; her actions of despair, 
expressive. 

“What mixed you up?” queried 
the instructor. 

“Maybe my long flight. I have 
just arrived from Baghdad.” 

“By way of Damascus, Rome, 
London, Iceland, New York, Den- 
ver?” 

Nezhat nodded; her short, black 
curls bobbed. “And all in six days.” 
she smiled. 

“Jan Hoohuli?” 
“oa 
“Orla?” 
“Oi.” 
“Wilma?” 
“Here.” 


E push were all present; 
from seven countries and 
from thirty-three states they 
came. In the classroom, 
their names were molded 
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together into one world; they sat 
expectant, alert—representing the 
youth of the world. Each was want- 
ing to receive, happy to give. Each 
had hopes, fears; there were no 
aggressors; no one wanted what 
was not hers. Youth is the same all 
over the world. 

At the end of the class period, 
a fountain pen, a stray textbook, a 
wallet lay on the floor, forgotten 
by careless owners from Hawaii, 
from Costa Rica, from Alaska, from 
the states. But all lost articles found 
their way to the instructor’s desk— 
turned in, to be claimed by right- 
ful owners. Honesty is the same 
over the world. 

“Do you have relatives in this 
country?” the student from Iraq 
was asked. 

“Many friends, but no relatives. 
My brother is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo. He is studying to 
be an engineer. Cairo, you know, 
is a very good university.” (Pride 
is the same all over the world.) 

And respect is the same all over 
the world. The students became 
almost oppressively still while the 
Japanese girl explained her views 
on peace in our time. “Cats fight, 
dogs fight, wild animals fight,” she 
said. “It is just natural for us ali 
to fight. I wish we could have peace, 
but I do not know.” 

Familiar surroundings, a mother’s 
care, the usual foods, one’s pets, 
and friends all have an unbeliev- 
able charm as they are viewed or 
recalled from a distance. Our 
hearts cry out for the experiences 
we know and love. “I must return 
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to my people, my beloved home,” 
sobbed the young lady from Mexi- 
co. (Over the world, homesickness 
is the same.) 

Homecoming is a time of joy for 
a group as well as for an individual, 
How gala an affair was the campus 
homecoming! Flowers, speeches, 
gay parties were an expression of 
the quivering excitement which 
the alumnae brought to the stu 
dents. Happy groups of “oldtimers” 
joined together in an informal class 
reunion and proudly marched into 
the dining hall as the master of 
ceremonies announced “class of 
1915.” At the head table, festive in 
its decorations and important per. 
sonages, were the President of the 
college and the President-emeritus 
informally nodding and smiling at 
guests, bringing them all together— 
the 15’s, the 20’s, the 50’s, the Ha 
waiians, the Costa Ricans, the 
Japanese, the Americans. An ex 
pectant quiver plunged the hall 
into silence, and from the back 
ground recesses of the room two 
Hawaiian girls came forth with 
leis. 

“For the President,” said Nalani, 
placing the gay garland around his 
neck and extending to him the 
warm greetings of her country in 
the form of a kiss. 

“To Prexy.” Orla’s lei was bright 
against the dark suit of the Presi- 
dent emeritus. Graciously he re 
ceived the tangible and intangible 
evidences of appreciation and will 
ingness to give. 

“Students all over the world are 
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generous and happy in sharing,” 
he commented. 

The truths by which students 
live in their own countries contrib- 
ute to their quick integration with 
American students. “Children are 
more precious than gold and 
jewels,” said Ruika, explaining her 
homeland teaching in Japan. “We 
love our teachers and have great 
respect for them in Costa Rica,” 
explained Ligia. “When they enter 
or leave the classroom, the students 
always stand.” 


LIKE in their love, their phi- 

losophy, their generosity, and 
graciousness, the foreign students 
show that their love of God and 
their love of country equal the 
Americans’; alike in yearnings and 
pride, in joy and desire for peace, 
in honesty and truthfulness. Alike 
in the truths of the inner life—the 
important things. 

And how are they different? 
“Our teacups have no handles,” says 
the girl from Japan. “We have 
palm trees, but no evergreens as 
you have,” says the student from 
Iraq. “The most beautiful flower- 
ing trees in Costa Rica is the vera- 
nera. I do not see it in the United 
States,” commented Ligia. “In your 
country,” sighs Orla, “I miss the 
beautiful leis that are so widely 
used in Hawaii.” Different in en- 
vironment and trivial things—un- 
important in our plan of one world. 

To know the unspoiled youth of 
any land opens the way to the un- 
derstanding of all youth. There 
seems no need to travel here and 
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study there to gain a knowledge of 
the way foreign youth think. We 
need only to know our own young 
people. To be able to call forth the 
good in our own is to be able to 
call forth the good in the foreigner. 


The necessity of our own Ameri- 
can youth to develop these im- 
portant inner qualities that help 
us live together in one world be- 
comes a tremendous responsibility 
of our schools and our leaders. Our 
curricula boast of courses in mathe- 
matics, languages, in science, in art. 
Reading, speech, general education 
all have their share of attention. 
School hours are given to cul- 
minating actiities, to play-practice, 
and physical education. If posture 
pictures show a body abnormality, 
great thought and attention are 
given to correcting it. 

Important and necessary as all 
this is, it is only half the picture. 
Where are the courses in teaching 
students to live with themselves or 
together in one family, in one com- 
munity, in one nation, in one 
world after school days are over? 
True, such instruction is worked 
on casually in some homes, while 
other homes slip up on the teach- 
ing, leaving it for the schools. 
Again some children are exposed to 
it for short periods in Sunday 
Schools. All courses and all play- 
ground activities should attempt to 
bring in this instruction. 

Little a person would learn if he 
picked up algebra in a hit-and-miss 
fashion. His parents’ teaching 
might be biased or lacking in 
methods; the students on the play- 
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ground might not be accurate as 
to fundamental algebraic truths. 

Perhaps a better example of take- 
it-where-you-find-it learning would 
be shown in the lack of knowledge of 
correct English that children gain 
from some homes and some play- 
grounds. “English as she is spoke” 
is the result of unplanned teaching, 
and becomes the bugaboo of col- 
lege students and many other 
adults. Here the faults of early lack 
of teaching are plainly discernible. 
But the lack of methods of instruct- 
ing in how to get along with one’s 
self, one’s family, and neighbors is 
not so easily detected as poor 
teaching methods in academic sub- 
jects until delinquency and crime 
halt the normal freedom of our 
lives—until war dispels the hope 
of one world. 

In a democratic school system, 
young people are asked to help in 
administering the government of 
the student body. Maybe students, 
if invited to do so, could offer valu- 
able suggestions that would help in 
building far-reaching curricula for 
one world. Let us ask for help: 
“What do you think we in the 
United States could do that would 
help students better understand the 
fine things of life and so help them 
fill a peaceful place in one world?” 
“Shirley?” 
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“T’d like to see the radios flooded 
with good and interesting stories 
centered around HAPPY people— 
generous people, kind people. Sure- 
ly, we were all intended to be 
happy.” 

“Margaret Ann?” 

“I'd like to see our comic strip 
characters displaying these quali- 
ties of unselfishness, love for neigh- 
bors and friends. The comics are so 
popular they should be made use. 
ful.” 

“Dorothy?” 

“The same idea could be used to 
good advantage in our television 
shows. Why couldn’t we have these 
stories instead of so many murder 
mysteries? These murders are a dis- 
torted picture of life—we were all 
meant to live together in peace.” 

“Nezhat?” 

“In my country, in our schools 
each day we have many stories 
showing the value and the fun of 
friendship, peace, respect of prop- 
erty, loyalty. We enjoy these 
stories.” (Nezhat knew and loved 
Gandhi.) 

Nalani, Nezhat, Ruika, Orla, 
Shirley, Dorothy, Nancy Ann, ex 
ploring together the intricacies of 
books, offer us the example of their 
own lives td live together peace 
fully—one world of names and 
ideals on a college campus. 
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THE FLYING CLASSROOM 


MARTHA WATSON GREEN 
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HEN a chartered Pan-Ameri- 
can stratocruiser left Idylwild 
Airport in New York early in 
April carrying the first “Flying 
Classroom to Europe” toward Paris, 
it was the fulfillment of a dream as 
well as the result of many hours 
of hard work and careful planning 
on the part of its director, Dr. Carl 
M. Horn, Director of Continuing 
Education, Michigan State College. 
The idea had been taking form in 
Dr. Horn’s mind over a period of 
years. As a high school teacher he 
had planned and executed similar 
projects to state and national capi- 
tals, to large industries and busi- 
nesses, believing firmly that “on 
the spot” observation is often more 
effective education than hours in 
the classroom. In recent years Dr. 
Horn had sponsored several flying 
classrooms in the United States, 
taking superintendents and other 
educators to study at first hand a 
number of the major industries 
and big business concerns in our 
country. Then in 1950 came the 
most ambitious undertaking of all 
—a flying classroom would tour 
Europe! 
The world has been struggling 
toward better understanding among 


peoples and a permanent peace. 
What better way could be devised, 
reasoned Dr. Horn, as a step in 
that direction than to take rep- 
resentative educators from all states 
for a six-weeks study tour of Euro- 
pean countries? Plans began to un- 
fold quickly. The education asso- 
ciations and state departments of 
public instruction were asked to 
set up committees in their respec- 
tive states who would select the 
person to represent the state. That 
all levels of learning might be in- 
cluded in the trip, six categories 
were outlined: college presidents 
and administrators, county and city 
superintendents, officers of national 
education associations, departments 
of public instruction, and class- 
room teachers. Certain qualifica- 
tions for each candidate were also 
specified, and each candidate had 
to pledge himself to do his part in 
reporting and interpreting the find- 
ings of the study to his state, by 
appearances before professional, 
civic, service, religious, and other 
groups. Business and industry were 
urged to contribute toward scholar- 
ships to pay the expenses of the 
trip. In almost all states there was 
generous response from these 
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sources, and in many instances 
civic and education groups aided in 
providing the necessary funds. 


ITH these preliminary steps 

out of the way, representa- 
tives from forty-one states assem- 
bled in New York for a two-day 
orientation period, at which time 
government officials explained Mar- 
shall Plan aid and diplomats from 
the various countries gave us a 
background for our visits to their 
respective homelands. Staff mem- 
bers from Michigan State College 
outlined the purpose of our study 
and provided question guides to 
aid the group in holding confer- 
ences with leaders in social, poli- 
tical, and economic circles of 
Europe. 


What, then, were the purposes 
for which we traveled to Europe? 
Strangely enough, they were not to 
study school systems and educa- 
tional trends. Dr. Horn believes 
(and I think rightly) that edu- 
cators are inclined to retreat into 
their “ivory towers” and thus have 
insulated themselves against busi- 
ness, industry, and the world out- 
side. Thus a primary purpose of 
the trip was to provide opportunity 
to study economic conditions in 
Europe by means of visits to and 
conferences with both management 
and labor in factories, cooperatives, 
and a wide variety of industrial in- 
terests. To this end we visited steel 
plants in Germany, cooperatives in 
the Scandinavian countries and in 
France, an automotive factory in 
France, a watch factory in Switzer- 





land, and similar situations typical 
of the country visited. 

Another purpose of great inter 
est was to study how the people 
lived. This was accomplished by 
visits in homes, observation of 
housing projects, hospitals, old peo- 
ple’s homes, and by constant con- 
versation with the man on the 
street, in the shop, at the hotel, the 
theater, or wherever and when- 
ever we chanced to meet him. 

From another angle we had a 
chance to view how these Euro 
peans are governed and to look at 
the governmental structure in each 
country. This phase of our study 
was particularly effective and was, 
to me, the most outstanding fea. 
ture of our entire study. In every 
country we had conferences with 
political leaders who gave gener 
ously of their time and answered 
a perfect barrage of questions. In 
Bonn, Germany, for example, we 
had long talks with Conrad Aden- 
auer and Kurt Schumacher; in 
Sweden, the prime minister met 
with us; in Finland, President 
Paasikivi greeted us at a reception; 
in Norway, the foreign minister 
took time to explain Norway's for- 
eign policy; in England we sat 
down informally with Conservative 
Members of Parliament to discuss 
affairs of state; and so the pattern 
followed with officials everywhere 
speaking to us on subjects as varied 
as the problems and situations in 
the separate countries. 

Marshall Plan aid and the effec- 
tiveness of its program in the coun- 
tries receiving it were also the ob- 
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of intensive study. Meetings 
with E. C. A. and E. R. P. officials 
were held in each country where 
they function, and a considerable 
amount of time was spent in view- 
ing projects which are being car- 
ried forward with funds provided 
under the Marshall Plan. 

Because even educators enjoy a 
“busman’s holiday” and despite Dr. 
Horn’s insistence that schools were 
not our major concern, we did find 
time to visit a school or two in each 
country and to talk with educators 
about their problems, which 
sounded strangely familiar to us. 
Significant in almost every school 
system visited was the fact that 
English is taught extensively, at an 
early age, and on a voluntary or 
required basis. 


O VISIT eleven countries in so 

short a period as six weeks does 
not permit exhaustive study and 
certainly does not qualify me to 
pose as an expert, but there are 
some observations which reflect 
both group and personal conclu- 
sions that might be of interest to 
the reader. Countries which ap- 
peared to be in the poorest circum- 
stances from the political, social, or 
economic standpoint were France, 
Italy, and Germany. The chief 
difficulty in France appeared to be 
political. Fifteen political parties 
with as many objectives do not 
make for a stable government. Poli- 
tical unrest and slow economic re- 
covery have given Communism a 
foothold in France. 

Italy’s problem would seem to 
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stem from the fact that Democracy 
has been imposed from above on a 
people who are not yet ready to 
accept the responsibilities entailed 
in such a government. The tax sys- 
tem is unsound and this results in 
a poor attitude toward the pay- 
ment of taxes. Land reforms, too, 
are needed to abolish the “share- 
cropper” system and with it the 
bare subsistence income. Commu- 
nism is a threat in Italy, too, but 
Marshall Plan Aid has helped to 
combat it. 


Germany’s plight is the result of 
her crushing defeat in World War 
II. Lack of housing, unemploy- 
ment, a “soft” money system, and 
widespread destruction of industry 
are chief problems. The influx of 
refugees from Eastern Germany has 
contributed to the difficulty. How- 
ever, the Germans are working hard 
to rehabilitate themselves, and, 
given time, should be able to over- 
come present conditions. 


In contrast to these three coun- 
tries were Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, which appeared pros- 
perous. Neutrality in World War 
II and at other times is the 
answer for the sound condition in 
Switzerland and Sweden, but in 
Belgium the story is different. Oc- 
cupied early in World War II, 
it was also liberated early in the 
war. Funds had been deposited in 
the United States, Canada, and 
South Africa before the occupation. 
These were quickly returned after 
the liberation and used to buy food 
and materials. As one member of 
the Belgian Parliament put it: 
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“When people are fed, clothed, and 
have a job, it isn’t easy for sub- 
versive elements to convert them.” 
Other factors could possibly be the 
industry and ingenuity of the Bel- 
gian people. 

In the Scandinavian countries, 
The Netherlands, Finland, and 
England there are varying degrees 
of economic, political, and social 
stability. They are gradually re- 
covering from the impact of war 
and are making a serious attack on 
their several problems. Marshall 
Plan Aid has been a definite factor 
in helping these countries combat 
dangerous inflationary tendencies. 


HAT participation in the 

“Flying Classroom” meant to 
me personally is the topic with 
which I wish to conclude this ar- 
ticle. The views I express are en- 
tirely my own. 

1. The United States and its op- 
portunities mean more to me. 
Never before was I so completely 
aware of the benefits and blessings 
of living in a free, progressive so- 
ciety. 

2. My point of view is changed. 
I think that I shall never again use 
the words “foreigner” and “immi- 
grant” lightly. Six weeks of having 
those terms applied to me most 
certainly gave me pause for 
thought. 

3. People the world over are 
essentially alike. I believe that we 
as teachers have emphasized the 
little differences among peoples 
rather than stressed the basic like- 
nesses of human beings. We should 


teach that fundamentally we are 
alike in reactions to human emo 
tions and life situations. 

4. America can learn from 
Europe. While recognizing the 
worth of my country, I found many 
things which we might well emv- 
late. For instance, the attitude of 
respect for law and constitutional 
authority found in the Scandi- 
navian countries and the sense of 
responsibility on the part of office. 
holders might well be copied. Many 
of these countries are doing a 
rather better job of adult education 
than we are, too. 

5. More “flying classrooms” 
should be conducted. If greater 
numbers of teachers and students 
could flow between countries, there 
would be more understanding and 
appreciation among the peoples of 
the world. 

6. The peoples of Europe are 
sincerely grateful for all types of 
aid sent to them by the United 
States. We heard expressions of 
gratitude from people in all walks 
of life and in all countries. Per- 
haps the most eloquent was that 
contained in the story of a little 
Dutch boy, recipient of a food 
parcel dropped by an American 
plane after Holland’s liberation. 
“Dear God,” prayed little Peter, 
“my Mother tells me you are Al 
mighty. If you are Almighty, then 
you must be able to speak English. 
So, if you speak English will you 
please thank the kind Americans 
for sending us this wonderful food. 
Amen.” 
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HE Midcentury White House 

Conference on Children and 

Youth was held in Washington, 
D. C., December 7, 1950. The fifth 
in a series of White House Con- 
ferences, it was the largest and most 
diversely representative of any con- 
ference concerned with America’s 
most precious heritage—its children 
—which has ever been held. The 
delegates represented states and ter- 
ritories of the United States, Fed- 
eral Government departments and 
agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of children and youth, and 
more than 500 different national 
organizations whose programs and 
services are centered on children. In 
addition to the 4,620 voting dele- 
gates there were many special guests 
as well as selected observers from 
more than forty foreign countries. 

The Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
was an outgrowth, in a sense, of the 
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four previous conferences. The 
concern of the first White House 
Conference, called by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1909, was the care of 
dependent children. The setting up 
of The Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor with Kath- 
erine Lenroot as its head resulted 
from this conference. The second 
conference in 1919, called by Wood- 
row Wilson, centered on child wel- 
fare with special attention to eco- 
nomic and social standards. Fol- 
lowing it, the legislation enacted in 
the various states for children and 
mothers led to better administra- 
tive practices throughout the 
country. 

The third conference, called in 
1930 by Herbert Hoover, gave ma- 
jor attention to the needs of all 
children. From it came “The Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” the most compre- 
hensive statement of the needs of 
children ever assembled in one set 
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of documents. It stressed the need 
for specialized training of people 
who work with children. The 
fourth White House Conference, 
called by Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
consider how a democracy can best 
serve its children and how children 
can best be helped to grow into 
citizens who will know how to pre- 
serve and protect democracy, was 
held in 1940. It emphasized the im- 
portance of learning democracy by 
practicing democracy. 


HESE four White House Con- 

ferences laid the foundation for 
the Midcentury Conference on 
Children and Youth. It was in this 
fifth conference that the whole 
child and his whole environment 
were considered as thousands of 
persons sought the means of attain- 
ing the Conference goal, “For every 
child a healthy personality.” 

Much has been learned about 
children but there is still much to 
learn and much to do, asserts the 
report of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee.1 Continuing, the report 
points out that new ideas that have 
to do with the qualitative aspects 
of human relationships have to be 
considered. Through research in 
social studies, sociology, and related 
fields, it is increasingly apparent 
that all who live and work with 
children must live and work in ways 
that take children’s feelings into ac- 





1 Children and Youth at the Midcentury, 
a digest of the fact-finding report, p. 1, 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
= ln and Youth, Washington, D. C., 
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count if they are to accomplish 
fully their purposes.? 

Because the word “personality” 
has had such varied usage in popu 
lar, as well as in scientific language, 
it is appropriate that the meani 
of the word as used in the report! 
and in conference work groups be 
clearly understood. The concept 
used throughout the report and the 
concept held before all conference 
workers was that “personality is an 
inward awareness of the self as per- 
manent and unchanging .. . it is 
the organism itself in its most com- 
plex functioning, a system of reac 
tion, physical and emotional, that 
has continuity but is indefinitely 
variable . . . it is the individual’s 
peculiar embodiment of the ideas 
and customs of the culture to which 
he belongs.” More succinctly, the 
report summarizes its meaning in 
the following words: 

We mean by personality the thinking, 
feeling, acting human being, who, for the 
most part, conceives of himself as an indi- 
vidual separate from other individuals and 
objects. This human being does not have 
a personality; he is a personality.‘ 

Soon after its appointment by the 
President of the United States, the 
National Committee of the Mid 
century Conference on Children 
and Youth set up four Advisory 
Councils to help carry out the work 
of the Conference. These were— 

The Advisory Council on Federal 
Government Participation 

The Advisory Council on State 
and Local Action 





2 Ibid., p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 




















The Advisory Council on Youth 
Participation 

The Advisory Council on Partici- 
pation of National Organizations 

The functions of each Council 
were defined by the National Com- 
mittee. While the functions of each 
varied, there was a general simi- 
larity in the way of working. Each 
Council was to seek participation 
of the institutions or organizations 
it served, keep them informed of 
policy and program decisions, and 
make knowledge, experience, and 
resources available to them. The 
purpose of the Conference and the 
broad general ways of working to 
attain the purpose were clearly out- 
lined to each committee. 

Digests of the reports of each 
Advisory Council, in three separate 
volumes, were provided each con- 
ference delegate. They proved to 
be of invaluable aid in the work- 
study groups of the Conference and 
in giving a framework of reference 
for the general sessions. 

The Conference was a wonderful 
occasion to test the effectiveness of 
group dynamics, for, if ever a cross- 
section of many different disciplines 
were met together, this was the oc- 
csion! For example, the work 
group interested in the pre-adoles- 
cent child, of Section I, “Furthering 
Healthy Personality Development 
in Children and Youth,” was com- 
posed of sixty or more members. In 
this number were to be found 
mothers from P-T.A., Junior Guild, 
and church organizations; minis- 
ters—Catholic, Lutheran, Episcopal, 
Methodist; college teachers of phys- 
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ical education, reading, psychology, 
education; pediatricians and orth- 
odontists; psychiatrists; a Negro 
youth from a southern agricultural 
college; a Negro mother from a 
southern state who had accom- 
panied her daughter, a Youth dele- 
gate; nurses; welfare and social case 
workers; recreation specialists; ele- 
mentary school principles, supervi- 
sors, and classroom teachers; and ob- 
servers from Canada and Norway. 


VEN a trained, an especially 

| trained, leader in group dy- 
namics would have found such a 
group trying, to put it mildly. The 
saving factor, though, was the com- 
monness of the goal. On the whole, 
the delegates came to seek what 
could be done in furthering healthy 
personality development for the 
pre-adolescent. While not speaking 
the same language at first, as time 
passed they learned to work togeth- 
er more effectively, and at the end 
of the third day they were able to 
agree upon a number of recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the 
plenary session. 

To this writer, one of the most 
significant outcomes of the Midcen- 
tury Conference is illustrated in the 
preceding paragraph. Many peo- 
ple, many organizations, many 
agencies, many individuals are 
working to serve children. They 
do not speak the same language 
when first they attempt to work 
together, but if they have the same 
goal and if each keeps on trying 
to see more than one’s own little 
sphere, they will realize their com- 
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monness of purpose and be able to 
accept and supplement each other’s 
services toward that goal. 

Another feature of the Midcen- 
tury Conference that merits special 
mention was the inclusion of Youth 
as participants. More than 500 
youth, with Arnulf M. Pins chair- 
man, made a distinct contribution 
to the Conference. This group 
placed a great deal of emphasis on 
spiritual values, as did all other 
groups. More than any other sec- 
tion, though, they felt keenly the 
cruelty of racial and religious dis- 
crimination. The following ex- 
cerpts from a digest of their report 
give some insight into their earnest- 
ness, their boldness, their inde- 
pendence, and their reliance upon 
adults. 


. . . All men must work together to elimi- 
nate the artificial barriers of race, creed, 
and nationality which so often create con- 
flicts. 

. . . We urge that community resources 
be developed and furthered which offer 
pre-marriage and family counseling. 

Many adults over-protect youth. We 
understand that this is motivated by their 
wanting to make the way easier for us. 
While youth often accepts this protec- 
tion, it may tend to weaken instead of 
strengthen the developing self-reliance 
which is such an important part of healthy 
personality. 

Understanding is a responsibility for 
both adults and youth. Therefore, each 
must rely upon and respect the experience 
of the other.® 


The work done by the states and 


5“Each Is of Infinite Worth,” Children 
and Youth at the Midcentury, Report on 
Youth, National Organizations, Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, Washington, D. C., pp. 3-5. 





local committees, their preparation 
for the Conference, and their ex. 
periences in working together make 
a saga of unusual interest. It is in. 
deed heartening to find that tens of 
thousands of American citizens un- 
selfishly worked together to the end 
that all children and youth may be 
assured a healthful personality, 
Their activities included organiz 
ing for state-wide and community 
citizen participation, coordinating 
existing programs and services, or 
ganizing opportunities and services 
for young people, analyzing the role 
of youth in our current society, 
analyzing changing cultural pat- 
terns and transitional areas in the 
nation, and developing methods of 
using the assembled facts.* 

Of particular interest to educa- 
tors will be the sixty-six recom- 
mendations adopted at the plenary 
session on the last day of the Con 
ference. Would that space per 
mitted the inclusion of all of the 
sixty-six plus the Preamble which 
begins: 

Believing in the primacy of x Se 
values, democratic practice, and the dig- 
nity and worth of every human being, and 
recognizing that these are essential to in- 


dividual happiness and responsible citizen- 
aup.*... 7 


Since the full report will soon be 
available to all, however, attention 


* Children and Youth at the Midcentury, 
Report on State and Local Action, p. 3, 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, D. C,, 
1950. 


™Social Legislation Information Service, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., Bulletin #97. 
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iscalled to only a few of the recom- 
mendations which are most likely 
to affect educational policies and 
practices. ‘These follow: 


That there be an expansion of research 
on development and adjustment, and that 
such research include longitudinal studies 
of relations and factors that affect be- 
havior and adjustment... . 

That nursery schools and kindergartens, 
asa desirable supplement to home life be 
included as a part of public educational 
opportunity for children provided they 
meet high professional standards. 

That pone and counseling services 
in schools, employment offices, and youth- 
servicing agencies be strengthened and ex- 
tended, and that such services take into 
account emotional factors involved in vo- 
cational adjustment and aptitudes for spe- 
cific jobs. 

That further federal aid be made avail- 
able to the states for educational services, 
in tax-supported public schools, without 
federal control, to help equalize educa- 
tional opportunity—the issue of auxiliary 
services to be considered on its merits in 
separate legislation. 

That steps be taken at national, state, 
and local levels to improve the facilities 
and increase the output of professional 
schools preparing persons for services to 
children. 

Recognizing knowledge and understand- 
ing of religious and ethical concepts as 
esential to the development of spiritual 
values and that nothing is of greater im- 
portance to the moral and spiritual health 
of our nation than the works of religious 
education in our homes and families and 
in our institutions of organized religion, 
we nevertheless strongly affirm the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
which has been the keystone of our Amer- 
ican democracy and declare ourselves un- 
alterably opposed to the use of the public 
schools directly or indirectly for religious 
educational purposes.® 


The recommendation on nursery 
schools and kindergartens was 
adopted only after long and heated 
discussion. The opposing forces 
contended that the home and its 





* Ibid. 
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religious influence were being 
usurped by secular and even athe- 
istic forces in the public schools. 

The recommendation on reli- 
gious and ethical concepts as 
adopted was a substitute motion, 
the original having been fiercely 
debated and finally rejected by the 
majority of the voting delegates: 

The recommendation on federal 
aid to the states for educational 
services was adopted as originally 
presented, but only after more than 
an hour’s debate. 

That there is widespread ques- 
tioning of the practices of the pub- 
lic schools was very apparent. The 
fact that relatively few of the accu- 
sations are true does not alter the 
need for all teachers, both in public 
schools and teacher-education insti- 
tutions, to re-examine their philos- 
ophies and procedures in the light 
of what have proved to be desirable 
practices for the development and 
growth of children and youth in a 
democratic society. True informa- 
tion about educational practices 
must be disseminated, and teachers 
are the ones who should make sure 
that this information is available. 
It is not a matter of being on the 
defensive; rather, it is the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the public, as 
the occasions arise, with a true pic- 
ture of the grand job that is being 
done by our public schools. 

It is impossible to say how many 
people have had a part in the Mid- 
century White House Conference. 
Oscar R. Ewing, Chairman of the 
National Committee, estimated 
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shortly before the Conference be- 
gan that committees in every state 
and territory had put over 100,000 
citizens to work, 

Followup work is yet to come. 
Thousands of individuals not as 


yet brought into the confereng 
proceedings will assist in 

out the recommendations, I 

the possibilities of the Conference's 
influence offer the substance 
through which visions are realized, 
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An Open Letter to 


Mddress | Teachers’ 











MAZIE HALL 


Fo the last twenty-five years, I 
have been listening to you and 
I can’t restrain the impulse to talk 
back any longer. Your talks follow 
a pattern and I wish to suggest 
some alterations in that pattern. 

1. You always tell us that the fu- 
ture of America rests in our hands. 
Who should know that better than 
we, who are struggling to build that 
future? Give us the benefit of the 
doubt. We have intelligence. 

2. You always tell us that the 
source of school revenue is uncer- 
tain and that the public must be 
cajoled into voting us a living wage. 
You say, in effect, “Now you must 
do a better job or the tax-payer 
will take away that $2.50 raise you 
got year before last.” We know bet- 
ter than anyone else how insecure 
school finances are. Ours is a 
knowledge born of experience and 
aged in struggle. 

8. You always tell us that we 
must live lives of startling purity, 
austere economy, and undiscour- 
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aged endeavor. You adjure us to 
make our motto “Simple living and 
high thinking.” We live simply all 
right. You might contribute to the 
height of our thoughts. 

4. You always tell us that we deal 
in the most valuable of all mate- 
rials—the human soul! You point 
out that any errors on our part may 
have dire results. You leave us feel- 
ing that negligence on our part 
may send our pupils straight to the 
electric chair! Do we not know this 
full well? Have we not spent sleep- 
less nights struggling with this 
aspect of our jobs? 

5. You always tell us that we 
should take an active part in civic 
affairs: that we should serve on 
committees, take part in commu- 
nity projects, and be leaders in our 
town. You dismiss as weak and 
self-indulgent our natural desire to 
go home and rest after the day’s 
work. 

These things may be good, but I 
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suggest that a different approach 
might have more power and punch. 
Good psychology teaches that praise 
is more effective than blame as mo- 
tivation. Why not try it? Oh, you 
do sometimes indulge in_half- 
humorous flattery, telling us that 
we're better looking than teachers 
used to be. But that isn’t what I 
mean. I mean sober praise for a 
good job. You can find much to 
praise if you will only keep your 
minds and eyes open. For instance, 
where can you find people who give 
so much more, in value received, 
than they get? As Omar says, “I 
wonder often what the vintners 
buy, one half so precious as the 
stuff they sell.” Can you put a price 
on the interest, the patience, the 
deep concern that teachers feel for 
their pupils? Can you put a price 
on the patience, the bone-weari- 
ness, the self-control that they know 
in the course of the day? Where else 
can you find a group which has 
been so overlooked, so slighted, so 
taken-for-granted? Yet these teach- 
ers go on, year after year, undis- 
couraged and unembittered by the 
indifference of the public, the ca- 
prices of school officials, and the 
good-natured toleration of the 
pupils. 

You tell us where our pupils fail: 
why not tell us where they suc- 














ceed? If it is true that they cannot 
spell (a fact we have pointed out to 
us with painful regularity), it is 
equally true that they have more 
ideas and can express themselves 
more fluently than their fathers 
could. If they have not a store of 
dates and place names, they know 
their way around in their own com- 
munity better than their elders, If 
they are not so polite, they are more 
aggressive and better able to take 
care of themselves. You believe in 
individual initiative as the keystone 
of “the American way of life.” Who 
has, through the years, been the 
encourager, the cherisher, the pro- 
tector of individual initiative? The 
teacher! This has been our distinct 
contribution to the life of our time. 
Almost alone in contemporary life, 
the teacher stands out against mass 
thinking. 

Why not tell us that, lacking only 
their colorful regalia, we are as pic 
turesque an aggregation as the 
Texas Rangers? Why not say we 
are as American as apple pie, as in- 
dividual as a thumb print? Why not 
tell us that our contribution to 
American life has been beyond all 
measure? Why not tell us that 
we're doing a good job? 

Tell us these things and we'll 
work our heads off. Go on. I dare 




















WV HEN one goes to an interna- 
tional conference for the first 
time, one is thrilled by the very 
idea, moved by the experiences, 
challenged by the meeting with 
people from all over the world. 
Hence it is good to go to a second 
international conference and have 
a basis of comparison, a means of 
toning down the superlative. I am 
glad to have had both privileges. 

Of course nothing can ever take 
away the thrill, the challenge of the 
Toronto Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women in 1947. There had been 
none since 1939, and the women 
who came from Europe came from 
war-torn countries: from concentra- 
tion camps in Poland, from the un- 
derground of France and Italy, from 
the bombing of England. Those 
from Asia and Africa came fearful 
of the future but with hope. We 
from Canada and the United States 
were impressed by their calm, their 


HUMAN RIGHTS: 






















An International Problem 


HELEN G. TODD 


ability to think through the tur- 
moil and above it. 

With that background I went to 
Zurich this past summer for my sec- 
ond International Conference of 
University Women. Korea had 
happened. If at Toronto we had 
been faced with the aftermath of 
war, now we had the fear of war 
uppermost in our thoughts. Yet 
for a week “600 women from 
twenty-six different countries dis- 
cussed (in French and ms 
their common problems (AF 
and laid foundations for 
continued contacts—all 
in complete harmony, — 
both in thought and (\\\ 
word.” ° 

The theme of the 
Conference was Human 
Rights: the Task before 
Us, a belief in which 
was reaffirmed and sent 
as a resolution to the 
United Nations. How 
happy were we from the 
American Association 
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that our National Convention of 
1949 in Seattle had settled the mat- 
ter rightly. From noted speakers 
we heard Human Rights applied in 
every field: the Conscience of Man- 
kind, Education, Law, Science, and 
Citizenship. In our workshops we 
discussed the problem raised by Hu- 
man Rights and how we can meet 
them in the family, the school, the 
state, and the world. 

But with the women themselves 
we saw the idea actually in practice. 
They represented all creeds, all 
races, all languages. I could not 
help thinking that their linguistic 
ability particularly was a source of 
their understanding of all points 
of view. We of the States are weak 
in that respect; we make the others 
speak English, which they do beau- 
tifully. ‘The Swiss use it as a fourth 
language besides the three of their 
own country. Perhaps Gerald 
Johnson had them in mind as a 
contrast to us in the United States 
with our “so universal a language, 
not even a dialect to interfere.” At 
any rate they were able to speak 
to practically any woman at the 
Conference, and their most dra- 
matic speaker, Dr. Henrici, could 
use the two official languages with- 
out translation to make the English 
understand the French, the French 
understand English. 

Language, however, is the ex- 
pression of ideas, and I admired 
particularly the objectivity of their 
ideas. Every one of the main speak- 
ers—Miss J. M. Bowie, Delegate on 
the Human Rights Commission; 
Dean Pannell, President of Sweet- 


briar College; Professor Preaux of 
the University of Brussels; Mme, 
Bastid of the Sorbonne; Professor 
Lonsdale of the University of Lon. 
don; Professor Ruys of the Univer. 
sity of Amsterdam —all discussed 
their subjects with perspective, with 
awareness of problems, and with 
scholarship; there was nothing 
superficial or bidding for applause, 
Yet the applause was forthcoming, 
and an especially vigorous response 
to the declaration of the two scien. 
tists, Professor Lonsdale and Pro 
fessor Ruys: that the findings of 
science must not be secret, and 
must be devoted to the good of 
humanity, not to its destruction, 
Perhaps this simple, unassuming 
manner based upon the power of 
knowledge was best seen all 
through the Conference in the per 
son of the president, Dr. Vibert 
Douglas of Canada, professor of 
Astrophysics in Queens University, 
What a challenge we have when we 
realize how ineffective is interna 
tional enforcement of human 
rights, national or even state er 
forcement. To quote Dr. Bowie: 
Women, traditionally among the under- 
privileged, are especially sensitive to the 
need for an active social conscience 
towards the rights of all men. University 
women, because they have been given the 
privilege of freedom of the mind, from 
which all other rights can grow, have 4 


special task in awakening the conscience 
of mankind. 


And I would add that teachers 
of Delta Kappa Gamma should ful- 
fill that task with even greater zeal. 

Many of the delegates were teach- 
ers and particularly interested in 
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Adult Education. That was the 
Workshop which I attended. Nine 
countries were represented by the 
twenty-three persons in the group; 
Mrs. Frances Austin from the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham was the 
leader. We from the United States 
grew very humble as we listened to 
the delegates from India and Egypt 
tell of their mountainous difficul- 
ties of illiteracy, to the delegate 
from Finland with her continuing 
fight against aggression. For two 
hours each day we discussed our 
aims, our problems, our accom- 
plishments. As teachers we do not 
have enough of this procedure. The 
responsibility of the teacher in this 
matter of Human Rights is very 
great. Dr. Preaux, who made one 
of the two addresses on Education, 
concluded with these words: 

Assuming that the universal recognition 
of the right to education presupposes com- 
mon basic social values and the breaking 
down of all social barriers, then our aim 
should be to press on with the work of 
attaining both these ideals. Since at the 
present moment the right to education is 
the one nearest to universal recognition, 
itmay be our safest guide towards the end 
Which is the unity of mankind. 

Then Dr. Pannell, the second 
speaker on Education, gave very 
practical ways in which we could 
carry out this ideal. One of them, 
training of teachers, is very close 
to the program of Delta Kappa 
Gamma; Unesco we have been 
much interested in. But her third 
“pathway to empathy” as she 
phrased it, was textbook revision. 
Since then I have been much more 
aware of the human rights empha- 
sis, or lack of it, in the texts I use. 
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True it is that merely putting 
the principle of human rights into 
textbooks will not bring about the 
practice of that principle. As Mme. 
Bastid said about stating it in law: 
“Law in itself changes nothing, but 
it is the necessary condition of the 
respect for a fundamental law.” 
We must draft legislation for hu- 
man rights, and then we must see 
that it is put into effect. Indiffer- 
ence to these matters is all too 
prevalent in spite of organizations, 
lectures, panels, forums. The ballot 
seems to have brought to us neither 
political astuteness nor the desire to 
exercise our political rights. 

Does it seem that in my admira- 
tion for the women of other na- 
tions, I have seen only our flaws in 
contrast to their strength? I would 
not leave that impression. I was 
proud to belong to our delegation 
of 160, proud that we could send 
that many university women to 
Zurich, a delegation twice as large 
as the second in size. The number 
was impressive. But there was 
quality, too, and I pay tribute to 
our modesty, our ability to be 
silent, our sense of the value of 
small things. In the Workshops we 
made our contribution. 

Every university woman, be- 
cause of her advantages, has a group 
of followers, and hence a responsi- 
bility, to know, to speak out, to 
act. Let us make it our ideal to 
work as professional women and 
citizens to narrow the gap in our 
country between actual practice and 
the ideal of Human Rights. 























Cuba Host to 


American Teachers 


CATHERINE BEHRENS 


N December 18 about 
O sixty American teach- 
ers boarded the Cuban fri- 
gate, Antonio Maceo, which 
was docked in the Miami 
harbor. About sixteen hours 
later we arrived in Havana, 
Cuba, and were personally 
greeted by the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Aureliana 
Sanchez Arango. On the 
docks were about two hun- 
dred Cuban teachers accom- 
panied by a band. They had 
been waiting more than five 
hours to welcome us to 
Cuba. Even though it was 
almost two o'clock on Tues- 
day morning, skyrockets 
were shot off as we stepped 
on the docks. The band 
played the Cuban and 
American national anthems. 
Buses were waiting to take 
us to Escuela Technica 
“Rosalie Abreu” at Rancho 
Boyeros, about fifteen miles 








south of Havana. The won- 
en teachers were to stay 
here, while the men of the 
delegation were housed 
across the road at Escuela 
Polytechnica “Jose Marti.” 

Each day of the following 
two weeks was filled from 
morning to night; in fact, 
frequently from morning to 
morning. On the morning 
of our first day in Havana 
we were taken to the Uni- 
versity of Havana, where we 
heard a lecture by Dr. 
Manach on Jose Marti, 
Cuba’s foremost patriot. 
Then the students of Eng- 
lish attending the univer 
sity served refreshments in 
the stadium. Following this, 
we were luncheon guests of 
the Federation of Doctors of 
Science, Philosophy, and 
Letters. This was given at 
Rio Cristal, a lovely country 
club, where we saw at first 















































hand many native flowers and 

lants, Later in the afternoon we 
went to the Hotel Nacionale to 
meet the United States delegation 
to the UNESCO conference which 
was meeting in Havana. This con- 
ference was adjourning on the fol- 
low day. Next we attended a pro- 
gram and reception held in our 
honor at the Ministry of Education. 
To climax the day, we attended a 
concert presented by the Havana 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The Swan 
Lake Ballet with Alicia Alonzo con- 
cluded the concert. 

Each day of our stay, while prob- 
ably not quite as long as the first 
day, was almost as busy, sometimes 
with even more places to go and 
more interesting sights to see. Each 
day seemed to be even better than 
the preceding day, with each of us 
gaining some new and interesting 
insights about Cubans, their lives, 
their habits, and their customs. 

While space does not permit me 
to describe in detail everything of 
interest concerning this trip, there 
are certain highlights that cannot 
be overlooked—the concert by the 
Havana Municipal Band at the 
Ecole Normale; the Christmas din- 
ner for more than six hundred girls 
at Escuela del Hogar (home eco- 
nomics school); the reception at the 
home of the American Ambassador, 
Robert Butler; the beautiful Christ- 
mas trees seen all over Havana; the 
buses and bus drivers, who took us 
from place to place; the barbecued 
pig sold on Havana streets the day 
before Christmas; the trips to Her- 
shey, Matanzas, and Cardenas; the 
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afternoon we were promised to 
spend on the beach at Varadaro 
(which started as the sun was set- 
ting) ; the typical Cuban dinner on 
Christmas eve; the lecture at the 
Lyceum by Dr. Gonzales, a social 
worker; the historical tour of Ha- 
vana; the luncheon at the Model 
Brewery; the program at the Insti- 
tute of Intercultural Relations; the 
tour of El Cabana and Morro 
Castle—I could go on and on. 
Probably at the top of the list 
of those activities most thoroughly 
enjoyed were the visits to the Cu- 
ban schools. Those schools that 
were in session were most interest- 
ing as they gave us an opportunity 
to talk with Cuban teachers and 
pupils. This made us realize how 
handicapped we were, when we 
could not speak more than our own 
language. Many of the Cuban 
teachers and some of the students 
could speak English. Every ele- 
mentary school has a teacher of 
English, as English is taught in the 
fifth and sixth grades. We visited 
rural and city elementary schools, 
a junior high school, two institutes 
(the classical senior high schools) , 
a home economics school, technical 
schools, and vocational schools. 


8 INCE Cuba was celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of public 
education, we participated in or 
witnessed many of the celebrations 
for this event. One morning wreaths 
were placed at the statues of Jose 
Marti, Jose de la Luz y Caballero, 
and Alexis E, Frye. That afternoon 
we witnessed a parade of about 
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eight thousand school children and 
teachers. Another morning we at- 
tended a program at the National 
Theater honoring the sixty-two 
teachers who have given fifty years of 
service to the Cuban public schools. 
Each of the sixty-two teachers was 
presented with a gold medal and a 
beautiful certificate of honor. Fol- 
lowing this, the school children put 
on a program of Cuban songs and 
dances. 

When the Cuban Minister of Ed- 
ucation, Dr. Aureliana Sanchez 
Arango, invited the teachers of the 
United States to be the guests of the 
Cuban government from December 
18, 1850, to January 2, 1951, and to 
assist in the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Cuban pub- 
lic schools, it was the first time any 
country had invited American 
teachers to assist in a national cele- 
bration of any kind. 

At this time Cuba was reciprocat- 
ing for what the United States had 
done to assist the founding of the 
public school system in 1900. At 
that time Alexis E. Frye, General 
Superintendent of Schools, and 
General Leonard E. Wood, Mili- 
tary Governor of Cuba, were instru- 
mental in having almost thirteen 
hundred Cubans attend Harvard 
University for a six-week summer 
session on public education. This 
group consisted almost entirely of 
young men and girls without pro- 
fessional experience, but full of en- 
thusiasm and possessors of a good 
general culture. Upon returning to 


Cuba, these fledgling teacher 
started the system of public educa. 
tion upon the islands. Since Cy. 
bans have never forgotten this 
gesture made by the United States, 
they made possible our trip 
Cuba during the past holiday 
season. 

During our visit to Cuba we 
learned much about Cuban friend. 
ship and hospitality. However, | 
should not fail to mention the 
assistance we received from the Cul- 
tural Attaché in the American Em- 
bassy, Dr. Jacob Canter. Ameri 
cans can well be proud of the excel- 
lent work he is doing to foster 
Cuban-American cultural relations, 


Among the group there were 


twenty Delta Kappa Gamma mem. § 


bers. We made up about one-third 
of the delegation. These included 
George A. Huff, Louisiana; Mar 
jorie B. Banas, Maine; Mary Eliza 
beth Ancell, Virginia; Hazel Lewis, 
Georgia; Inez Bates, South Caro 
lina; Mamie Ruth Douglas, Flor 
ida; Janie Alexander, Texas; Vir- 
ginia Bayless, West Virginia; Tru 
gen Beard, Mississippi; Clara Leap, 
California; Thelma Ballard, Indé 
ana; Margaret Winter, Tennessee; 
Sara L. Leiter, Maryland; Edna E. 
Babcock (who was elected presi- 
dent of our delegation) , Washing: 
ton; Buena Stolberg, Missouri; Ber- 
nice Jacobson, Nebraska; Gladys 
Loftin, Arizona; Mary White 
Georgia (representing the NEA); 
and Gladys E. Newel, New York. 
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AST year a sabbatical leave 
L enabled me to spend nine 
months in South America. Since 
I hoped to become well acquainted 
with one small area and then to 
visit more briefly the southern part 
of the continent I devoted five 
months to Peru and the other four 
in fairly even divisions to Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. It was a winter of varied 
and challenging experiences which 
will be long remembered. 
Fortunately for me the spring 
series of courses for foreign students 
at the University of San Marcos 
was opening early in September 
and I hastened to enroll. The pro- 
fessors drawn from the regular 
staff were among the best in the 
university, and my course in Peru- 
vian literature with Dr. Tamayo 
Vargas was very fine indeed. Pro- 
fessor Tamayo is a poet, and just 
to listen to his flawless Spanish with 

























its rich imagery and poetic over- 
tones was a joy. The University of 
San Marcos gives two or three times 
a year a series of short courses (8 to 
12 weeks) on Peruvian literature, 
geography, history, economics, and 
also, of course, in the Spanish lan- 
guage. These courses are designed 
primarily to help foreign students 
validate their degrees before start- 
ing work on a Peruvian degree, but 
they are very useful for anyone who 
seeks some background in Peruvian 
thought and culture. 

Another inestimable help to the 
foreigner in Lima is the Instituto 
Norteamericano-Peruano. These in- 
stitutes set up by our State Depart- 
ment in conjunction with the for- 
eign governments concerned appear 
in nearly all the large cities of 
Latin America. They teach English, 
North American history and litera- 
ture, and allied subjects to the 
South Americans, provide a library 
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and recreation rooms for them, and 
interpret through a varied program 
of classes, lectures, and social ac- 
tivities our way of life. One can 
find almost any sort of information 
at the Instituto. It was there that 
I secured a very able private teacher 
for Spanish conversation. There 
also I read magazines from home, 
enjoyed lectures on and exhibits of 
folklore materials, and met many 
interesting people of both coun- 
tries. The British government main- 
tains similar cultural institutes 
which are pleasant to visit also. 


My greatest interest in Peru was 
the Indian culture which thrives in 
the high Andes. There in Huancayo 
and Cuzco one finds descendants of 
the Incas living much the same as 
their ancestors did in those high, 
cold regions. Their clothes, hand- 
craft, and festivals are colorful and 
distinctive. But their lives are hard 
and full of drudgery in a brutal 
climate with the thinnest of mar- 
gins between life and death. So far 
Peru has not been able to integrate 
her large Indian population into 
her social and economic pattern 
and she realizes well enough that 
therein lies her greatest problem. 


i WAS fortunate to spend Mardi 

Gras in La Paz where the whole 
city spends a week in celebration. 
Thousands of Indians come into 
the valley of the capital to camp on 
the mountain slopes and to dance 
night and day, spurred on by 
copious draughts of chicha. At 
14,000 feet it was bitterly cold even 
in the South American summer, and 


the air was very thin. But the 
natural beauty of the “top of the 
world” and the fascinating life of 
the Bolivian Indians were worth 
the discomfort. 

Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay 
are thriving countries much like 
those of western Europe. Like all 
Latin America their education, so- 
cial institutions, and general cul- 
ture derive from Europe, not from 
the United States. I admired their 
fine cities, their modern institutions, 
and the progress they have made 
along material lines and in social 
legislation. But for me they lacked 
the imaginative and artistic appeal 
of the countries where the Indian 
still lives. 

Brazil has everything—large na- 
tive groups, a beautiful colonial 
tradition, and an interesting mod- 
ern life. But a month is barely an 
introduction to that lovely, sprawl- 
ing, infinitely varied country. And 
my one day in Trinidad was only a 
tantalizing glimpse of a tropical 
lushness, rich beyond my dreams. 


One of the great and lasting satis- 
factions of such a trip lies in the 
contacts one makes with interesting 
and congenial people. I met several 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
including our own Marion Russell 
of Winnetka, who taught in the 
summer session of the university of 
Valparaiso and who visited an 
amazing number of schools all over 
South America. I expect to refer 
to her any questions on South 
American education that I shall 
meet for years to come. 
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VIENNA PROMOTES PEACE 





LULA A. MILLER 


AST summer as a volunteer work 
|, camper for Brethren Service 

Commission, Elgin, Illinois, I 
spent six weeks in Vienna, Austria. 
Flights to Rome, June 19 and from 
Luxembourg, September | were ar- 
ranged by Youth Argosy, North- 
field, Massachusetts. 

The Evangelisches Studenten- 
heim, a Lutheran home for kinder- 
garten children, high school and 
university students, was the center 
for the Brethren Peace Institute 
and Work Project, July 10-August 
18, in which ten nationalities par- 
ticipated. Located in the Russian 
sector of the Russian zone meant 
“back of the Iron Fringe.” 

“One in trouble in American, 
English, French or Russian sectors 
can appeal for help in the Inter- 
national sector, but if in the Rus- 


y 


sian Zone, you can holler your head 
off and no one will come.” Our 
director, Dr. Earl Garver, econo- 
mist, Manchester College, Indiana, 
warned us: “Do nothing that will 
implicate your government, or make 
it difficult for the Studentenheim, 
should our soldiers withdraw be- 
fore the Russians. Take no pic- 
tures of Russian installations or 
soldiers.” 

Sidewalks by Russian-occupied 
hotels or public buildings are 
barred by red and white poles. 

HANDE WEG VOM KOREA, 
KOREA FUR KOREANS painted 
on the sidewalks and the Danube 
canal walls broke the Korean news 
before newsstands could be reached. 

Life today in the Russian sector, 
according to informed Austrian 
sources, seems to be the same as in 
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other sectors. Within the last two 
years, more food is available. 

Our secretary-interpreter told 
this story. “After the Russians 
moved in, the only food available 
was wormy peas which the Russians 
took from our bins and sold to us. 
My mother, finding it hard cutting 
open dried peas to release the 
grubs, found a better way. Peas 
cooked until they alone floated to 
the top were skimmed off and 
cooked longer.” 


UR secretary with her sister 

had been sent to England for 
the war’s duration. The mother 
when imprisoned with a prostitute 
looked upon that as a part of her 
education. The parents were a few 
of the Jews who escaped death. 
They never spoke of their material 
losses. 

The general outline of the Insti- 
tute included: 

(a) Introduction of members, 
discussion of methods to be used; 

(b) The dilemma of Central 
Europe presented through outside 
leaders and member reports; 

(c) The principles of interna- 
tional relations—economic, social, 
cultural, political, psychological, 
miscellaneous; 

(d) The study of the elements 
of a peaceful world; 

(e) The role of Christian paci- 
fism; 

(f) Drafting of the report: The 
Role of the Peacemaker in the 
Modern World. This was developed 
along several lines—social, political, 
religious, and economic. 


Twelve lecturers from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, church, and gov. 
ernment agencies came to us. Dr, 
Josef Lehrl, Minister of Education, 
said there were forty candidates 
for each teaching post, for retire 
ment after thirty years nearly 
equivalent to the regular salary 
makes teaching attractive. A teacher 
appointed, once in, and cleared of 
all loyalty oaths is secure. A uni- 
versity professor makes fourteen 
hundred shillings monthly, or, at 
the present rate of exchange, $56. 
Salaries of the public school teach- 
ers mentioned were less than $40. 
The average salary was not stated. 

A room could be rented monthly 
for $1.00, a flat for $5.00. However, 
clothes, some essential commodities 
and leather goods were sold at 
U. S. prices. Foods were high, but 
when served in famous restaurants 
with charming service appeared in- 
expensive. In many homes exces. 
sive carbohydrates predominate. 
Hair cuts were fourteen cents; la- 
borer’s wages per week, $6.40. A 
store clerk said her salary had been 
halved and all prices increased four 
to five times. 


M*® Alan Braley, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Geneva, pre 
sented the European problem. He 
said that more displaced persons 
have resulted from peace treaties 
than from Hitler’s wars. There are 
more displaced persons now than 
at the close of the war. Two and 
one-half million people have been 


lost en route between the place © 


from which they started and their 
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destination. 

“Man in transport from Rou- 
mania lost wife and son. Picked up 
little girl one and a half years old 
and obtained permission to keep 
her. Finally, mother of girl heard 
of child and met man. Man mar- 
ried mother. The family has been 
processed for U. S. A.” This is the 
kind of capsule story told by Kurtis 
Naylor, Director, B S C, Kassel, 
Germany. 

“These personalities now con- 
stitute a dangerous breeding ground 
of unrest, but possess great skills 
and talents of which the world 
must not be deprived.” Institute 
Seminar: Role of a Peacemaker. 

In June at Seefeld, Austria, Dr. 
M. R. Zigler, Director, B S C 
European Relief, Geneva, told us 
in attendance at the Volunteer 
Workers Conference, material aid 
would be needed for Germany and 
Austria for twenty-five years. This 
includes rehabilitation with self- 
support as an ultimate goal. 

At Oberammergau I met a Volks- 
deutsche who, driven from Czecho- 
slovakia because of her German 
identity, “was actually by birth 
Austrian because my family for 
800 years had been on the same 
land.” A U. S. military official to 
whom she presented her typical 
case concerning the Potsdam agree- 
ment replied, “Unfortunately we 
were misinformed.” Because of that 
she accused Americans of being too 
impatient to wait for details. 

However, another view of the 
Volksdeutsche may be presented. 
When the “super race” idea was 


Gamma Bulletin $1 
prevalent, men living beyond the 
German Reich were proud to re- 
tain any German identity. Were 
they so unlike other national 
groups which refuse to be absorbed 
in the community patterns in which 


they live? 
Q°% work project consisted of 
clearing the Studentenheim’s 
courtyard hemmed in by five-story 
buildings of a brick shack, cleaning 
bricks, salvaging materials, and aid- 
ing professional carpenters in fin- 
ishing rooms for students. The 
cleared courtyard will become a 
recreational center for the children. 

Most of our Vienna group of 
twenty-seven spent a weekend with 
the work campers in the Volks- 
deutsche Lager Haid Camp near 
Linz, Austria. Here thirty-seven 
campers from eleven nationalities 
built a laundry and bath barracks. 
Recreational facilities also were im- 
proved with the hopes that here 
the Volksdeutsche youth may find 
release from the deadening atmos- 
phere of their one- or two-room 
homes in the camp. 

Last year in their school neither 
blackboard nor books were avail- 
able, but the Volksdeutsche teach- 
ers were resourceful. 

At the Studentenheim, a German 
D.P. student at Polytechnic High, 
who “at 14 joined the Navy to put 
off Gestapo,” confessed to me. “We 
were shy when you work campers 
came. We know people in Germany 
and Austria, but it would be so 
long contacting folks from other 
nations.” This shipbuilding stu- 
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dent continued, “Every person 
should learn to understand the 
other nations in manner and folk 
expressions. When he fails, find the 
reason. These help bring better 
international understanding and 
therefore a more peaceful world.” 

Then we reflected on our group, 
Christian, Hindu, Jew and Mos- 
lem having tea over brick piles, 
enjoying folk dancing on Friday, 
admiring together the Black Ma- 
donna, the artist unknown, and 
sensing a oneness of spirit in the 
week of opera and vespers in the 
Vienna woods. 

Posters in Austria three years ago 
reminded, “Austrians have existed 
since 950 years ago.” Commenting 
on the recently opened Roman sub- 
terranean museum showing exca- 
vations, the Viennese say, “Roman 
occupation armies moved out, so 
there is some hope for the Russian 
armies.” 


From Vienna, I left the Russian 
zone by Enns Bridge as six weeks 
before I had entered. Before, alone 
in the train’s compartment, a sol- 
dier clad in olive green with dingy 
cerise trimmings entered and 
barked something to which I offered 
my passport. Expressionless he re. 
turned it. Outside a small Russian 
youth stood guard with bayonet. 

This time, in the rear of the 
coach seated on suitcases two fellow 
work campers had joined me in 
clearing information from a Vien- 
nese policeman, formerly a P. O. W. 
in Texas. “Ladies, next to Berlin 
you have been in the hot spot of 
Europe. Crimes daily. We dare not 
enter the Russian zone to which all 
criminals escape.” 

A Russian soldier entered. After 
examining our passports, he said, 
“Americans’”—and smiled. 
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RESEARCH IN ENGLAND 





GERTRUDE REESE 


O PERSON who goes to Eng- 


land is better rewarded than the 


is the student of English liter- 


ature. The tourist observes 
with interest Carlyle’s home 
in Cheyne Row, Keat’s home 
in Hampstead, Shakespeare's 
home in Stratford, and hun- 
dreds of other houses associ- 
ated with the great writers, 
but the student goes beyond 
mere observation. He moves 
a step nearer an understand- 
ing of the environment from 
which the thoughts of these 
men came. Seeing where they 
lived, the streets they walked, 
the places they referred to 
translate their words from the 
printed page into life. 
Another step is made if the 
student has the opportunity 
of staying long enough to 
catch the essence of the Eng- 
lish character, which can 


never be divorced from an 
understanding of the litera- 
ture. Contrary to the man- 
ner of many foreigners who 
see as they run and whose 
measuring rod is the one 
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used at home, the student has 


privilege of approaching 


the English people from the in- 


side—the soul-side—if he par- 
ticipates in their life day after 
day, not looking at them but 
with them. 

If he is a research student 
he has even more advantages, 
especially the one of being at 
the fountainhead of English 
literature, where possibilities 
for his work are inexhausti- 
ble. My own experience in 
working on a nineteenth cen- 
tury project gave me an idea 
of these advantages, both in 
and out of libraries. 

Years ago I discovered that, 
no matter how strange the 
outside surroundings of a li- 
brary are, I am always at 
home inside. In spite of 
guarded gates and doors, dif- 
ferent tools of research, and 
all else that perhaps should 
be formidable to a foreigner 
in the British Museum, the 
king of libraries, I was soon 
in complete harmony with 
my surroundings, as if I had 
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been going to the Reading Room 
for many years instead of a few 
days. 


pAcH morning I arrived at the 
outside gate before the nine 
o’clock opening hour and watched 
the alert guard, imposingly con- 
scious of his responsibility, greet 
those who worked within and stop 
all others. At nine he allowed 
ticket-holders to enter and kept 
sight-seers back for another hour. 
Walking through two more en- 
trances, likewise guarded, I reached 
H 11, my favorite desk, as the echo 
of the opening doors mingled with 
other sounds of the great Reading 
Room. 

The huge circular room, with the 
25,000 volumes most in request lin- 
ing the walls for ready reference, 
furnishes generous accommodations 
for over 450 readers. Each desk is 
surprisingly large for a library; it 
has a shelf and a book rest that un- 
fold from the back of the desk, a 
lamp, ink, and pens. Under some 
of the desks are footstools, I pre- 
sume for short legs, but in my case 
used to keep my feet off the cold 
floor. The English do not want as 
much heat as we do; yet I noticed 
that often they showed signs of 
being cold in the British Museum. 
There, as everywhere, they are most 
conscious of economy in the use of 
heat and light. I was often embar- 
rassed to see that I was the only one 
in my vicinity who had a light on. 

Instead of a card catalogue that 
allows strict alphabetical order with 
the addition of books, the catalogue 
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consists of many large and cumber- 
some volumes in which strips with 
the entries are pasted. Although 
space is allowed for additional en- 
tries, it is often filled quickly and 
a new entry must consequently go 
in the nearest vacant spot, out of 
strict alphabetical order. The 
worker learns to extend his exami- 
nation beyond the precise alpha- 
betical location. 


|X other respects the system varies 

from ours, but if the library in- 
stinct breaks down the reader need 
only ask for help at the central desk. 
The attendants are there to serve 
the readers and they want to serve 
them. No question is too simple or 
too difficult to exhaust their pa- 
tience. Several times my questions 
seemed unanswerable, but invari- 
ably after the necessary time for 
investigation the solution came, 
with such courtesy that I might 
easily have been deluded into think- 
ing that I was the one bestowing 
the favor. 

Occasionally when books are ap- 
plied for, the tickets are returned 
to the reader with the stamp “Not 
Available” and a “D” marked un- 
derneath. After I received a num- 
ber of these tickets I asked if I 
might be able to obtain books so 
designated at a later date. The 
answer was that cards marked “D” 
indicated books destroyed during 
the war. Unfortunately bombs did 
not miss the British Museum; one 
spot was hit twice. In spite of the 
security of valuable possessions that 
were taken to other parts of Eng- 
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land or stored in the basement, 
many books that cannot be replaced 
were destroyed. By the “D” tickets 
returned to me I noticed that many 
early periodicals were lost. The war 
left other effects not yet entirely 
erased. Although as in other walks 
of English life remarkable progress 
has been made toward normal ac- 
tivity, some books are still not avail- 
able and the service is restricted. A 
reader can send in only five applica- 
tions for books in a day. On some 
days the five books can be disposed 
of long before closing hours and the 
day’s work at the Museum must be 
terminated. 


; USED the Reading Room and 
its “forty miles of shelves” for 
nineteenth century periodicals and 
general books not obtainable in 
our country. In the North Library, 
which has rare books, I profited 
greatly by the fine collection that 
once belonged to the clever and un- 
scrupulous literary forger T. J. 
Wise and was later bought by the 
Museum. Probably, like other re- 
search workers who profit by the 
richness and extent of the raw ma- 
terial in this collection, I could not 
help thinking with mixed feelings 
of the man who was equally expert 
in dishonesty and collecting. In the 
Manuscript Division I examined 
wills, birth certificates, manuscript 
poetry, letters, odds and ends of 
notes, and private records of varied 
sorts, 

At other libraries in London 
there was also rich harvest. The 
Forster and Dyce collection, housed 
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in the Victorian and Albert Mu- 
seum, is, though small, rich in 
manuscript letters and clippings 
that pertain to my topic of research. 
At Colindale, the newspaper branch 
of the British Museum, I found old 
newspapers that I could find no- 
where in the States. Life there 
moves slowly, for as a rule a reader 
gets a bound volume of newspapers 
and settles down for a long period. 
Since my work necessitated only 
getting exact references for photo- 
stat orders, I asked if I might get 
more than the usual five volumes 
a day. The answer “You may get as 
many as you can use in a day” set 
me working. I moved rapidly 
through the gigantic volumes that 
were brought to me on carts, and 
not until I had completed my work 
and was expressing my thanks did 
I realize with embarrassment that 
my speed had set the entire staff 
to work at a tempo beyond their 
normal activity. 

In Oxford I used the Bodleian 
and the small library in Balliol 
College. I knew that Robert 
Browning, in whom I am inter- 
ested, left manuscript works to Bal- 
liol College, but I little dreamed of 
the existence of other valuable ma- 
terial that was placed before me. 
After finishing my work, I was in- 
vited to the private quarters of the 
librarian, one of the most charm- 
ing men I have ever met—well in- 
formed and gracious. What his ob- 
ligations are I do not know, but I 
found myself envying one who 
could live and write in such an en- 
vironment. He need only open the 
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door of his own spacious and com- 
pletely private library and walk 
down the stairway to the library of 
his own college, or if he wishes to 
go to one of the greatest libraries 
of the world, and the most famous 
of all university libraries, he need 
only take a few steps outside his 
own quad to get to the Bodleian. 

I was fortunate outside as well as 
inside libraries. One morning I re- 
ceived a line from a friend: “Would 
you like to meet Alma Murray’s 
daughter?” I had no idea that the 
daughter of Alma Murray, whose 


performances of Browning's plays 
brought such great pleasure to the 
poet, was even living. A week later 
I was having tea with her. Remi- 
niscences, handbills, and other me- 
mentos of the past, letters from 
Shaw, Browning, and many other 
celebrities to Miss Murray —all 
brought the past to life. I shall 
never forget the charming simplic- 
ity with which my hostess expressed 
her delight when she learned that 
I had read all that is available in 
print on her mother. All in print 
and many times over, however, 
could never bring me as near Alma 
Murray as hearing, in the rooms 
she once occupied, of her from her 
daughter as she sat under the mag- 
nificent portrait of the actress as 
Beatrice Cenci. 

By accident I met a woman who 
invited me to her home to examine 
some things that she thought might 
be of interest to me. When she 
brought boxes into her living room 
for me to look through I asked—in 
American fashion—if I might sit 
on the floor in front of the fireplace. 
There I, in high pitch of ecstasy, 
uncovered treasure after treasure; 
and the owner insisted that I use 
them as I wish. Such days are rare 
in a lifetime. After them one 
reaches for the common chord 
again, 























pecting to take charge of the 

educational program on board 
the Canberra Steamship for two 
hundred and fifty Argonauts, my 
plans were interrupted just as I was 
about to step upon the gang plank 
of this Greek Liner in Toronto, 
Canada. Instead I was whisked off 
in a five-passenger Cessna plane to 
Northfield, Massachusetts, and in- 
formed that I was needed in Paris 
at the Youth Argosy Office and later 
was to report to the Friendship 
Center at Hollenfels in Luxem- 
bourg, Grand Duchy. 

From Northfield two days later 
in the same little Cessna I was 
flown to New York. Here, because 
of the Korean situation, plane 
schedules were delayed, the gov- 
ernment taking over planes in the 
emergency. So three days later on 


[rein Chicago on July 27 ex- 
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NIELAND 


the Sabena Airline, in a DC6, I was 
flown with fifty-nine Argonauts to 
Brussels, Belgium. On this plane 
were fifteen who needed guidance 
to Luxembourg, so I decided to ac- 
company them to Luxembourg and 
leave for Paris from there. It hap- 
pened in any case to be on a Satur- 
day afternoon, and the office in 
Paris would be closed before I 
could reach there from Brussels. 
This would give me an opportunity 
to deposit my belongings at the 
Friendship Center where I was to 
be stationed. 

Again conditions changed, and I 
spent but two wonderful days at 
the Friendship Center. You see I 
was representing “Youth Argosy,” 
which is “an educational, nonprofit 
membership organization cooperat- 
ing with other groups of like ob- 
jectives to provide low-cost travel 
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with the serious purpose of broad- 
ening intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual horizons and cementing 
friendly relations with young peo- 
ple of all nations, creeds, and 
races.” Friendship Center is a co- 
operative project of Youth Argosy, 
the Hostellers Association and the 
Luxembourg government. Pearle 
Mesta had been of great assistance 
in this project and encouraged the 
continuance of its activities during 
the summer of 1951. The Center is 
located in Hollenfels, Luxembourg, 
Grand Duchy—a renovated lovely 
old castle which accommodates two 
hundred people a night. So it was 
not to Paris for me until much 
later. 


At the office in Luxembourg an 
average of sixty people coming 
by plane from the States and sixty 
returning daily were taken care of. 
Again because of the delays caused 
by the Korean situation consider- 
able hardship was experienced in 
getting the Americans back to the 
States in time for their various 
deadlines on vacations. Needless 
to say the two hundred bunks at the 
Castle were filled, all the hotels in 
Luxembourg held the capacity 
number, and finally the people in 
Luxembourg opened their homes to 
the Americans who were stranded, 
some without sufficient funds. 
Madam Mesta served meals to some 
of them, as you no doubt read in 
the papers at the time. 

An experience of International 
Living made my stay in Luxem- 
bourg exceedingly interesting. Pre- 
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ferring living in a private home, I 
was most fortunate in locating a 
family on the outskirts of the city 
to which I could cycle back and 
forth on dear old Scottie (a bicycle 
which the Treasurer of Glasgow 
had purchased for me in 1946 when 
I attended the first postwar Inter- 
national Youth Hostel Conference 
at Loch Lomond. The bicycle is 
hand made, blue in color, and rides 
like being in a rocking chair). -It 
was up and down the clean, orderly, 
sturdily built, and exceedingly 
beautiful streets that I cycled into 
the city and from the city to my 
abiding place. (Luxembourg is 
called the city of roses.) 

The family with whom I lived 
had been in the resistance move- 
ment and had befriended many of 
our soldiers during World War IL 
They, the family, were taking care 
of the decorations of five soldiers’ 
graves at the Hamm Cemetery 
where General Patton is buried. 
Entering into their activities, 
identifying myself as a Luxem- 
bourger for the summer, I would go 
with them each weekend as they 
placed the flowers, purchased at the 
lovely market place, on these five 
graves, one of which was to the 
Unknown Soldier. At first I tried 
to reason with myself that this 
might be a depressing and sadden- 
ing experience, but to the contrary 
I realized that it meant to Eliza 
beth and Maurice Kappweiler but 


one thing—a deep appreciation of 


what the Americans had done for 
them all. Daily when at the Luxem- 
bourg Office my pleasant evenings 
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were spent with this dear family. 
It mattered not the hour of my ar- 
rival—7 p.m. or 11 p.m.—always I 
was greeted wholeheartedly and 
with a snack of some sort. 

Mr. Kappweiler handled milk 
supplies which frequently took him 
to the people in the countryside. 
At times I would go along and visit 
with his customers, and also was in- 
vited to drive his new Buick car. (It 
might interest you to know that 
there were only fourteen people out 
of work in Luxembourg; perhaps 
they would not work, who knows!) 
On occasions we participated in 
celebrations in neighboring villages 
on week-ends. Holy days at times 
were the occasions, at which times 
we were served delicious dinners. 
At one country home I became ac- 
quainted with two school teachers 
who presented one of their difficult 
problems—in the homes the chil- 
dren speak the Luxembourg lan- 
guage, which is three-quarters Ger- 
man and one-quarter French with 
the whole having a low German 
accent at that. When the children 
start their schooling they are taught 
the German language. Little help 
can be expected in the home, for 
the language is not spoken. When 
in the fourth grade, French is intro- 
duced, and then the English lan- 
guage is taught in first year of the 
high school. While languages are 
easily learned when young, the 
teachers feel it works a considerable 
hardship on the children and, shall 
I say, on teachers. However, 
we had in the office in Luxembourg 
girls who spoke all four languages 
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fluently, and one was preparing to 
write shorthand in three languages. 
These girls often commented upon 
how jolly we Americans were, also 
that we were much more relaxed 
than the Luxembourgers in spite 
of the fact that we may have had 
difficulty in making ourselves un- 
derstood in their various languages. 


BRUSUNG up on my shorthand 
which I had used some twenty 
years or so ago, using typewriters 
that did not have standard key- 
boards (the “z”’ where the “y” 
should have been, and another key- 
board that was thoroughly mixed 
as to letters, one with only capital 
letters and letters mixed in another 
arrangement), taxed my nervous 
system considerably, I can assure 
you. On the very day when the 
wedding of Princess Alex of Lux- 
embourg and Prince Antonio of 
Belgium took place, and the color- 
ful procession with all its foreign 
dignitaries wound its way from the 
Castle to the Cathedral, the office 
was bulging with people who were 
anxious to get back to the States, 
and so I missed getting colored 
pictures of this unique wedding 
of a prince and a_ princess. 
(When duty calls one remains at 
one’s “air-conditioned” spot.) What 
mental attributes are desirable for 
such summer activities, you may 
ask? Three, I should say—mental 
flexibility, social adaptability, and 
emotional stability. 

There was a not-to-be-forgotten 
visit to Bastoyne, Belgium, with my 
hostess, where a monument was 
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dedicated to the United States in 
appreciation of the great sacrifices 
of our boys—70,000 of them killed 
or wounded during the battle of the 
Bulge. The American Club of 
Luxembourg arranged a chartered 
bus for the group. Upon a hill on 
the outskirts of this city a huge star 
is erected upon tall pillars, and near 
by is the crypt. Upon the various 
points of the star are engraved the 
names of the United States. As I 
sat there viewing the maneuvers of 
the soldiers from the neighboring 
countries, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, etc., listening to the speeches 
which were given in French, I vi- 
sioned a huge star similarly erected 
with the center representing broth- 
erly love and the points having en- 
graved upon them the names of all 
the countries of this world. We 
have not lost hope for such a set- 
ting, and this may be closer to 
realization than we think. 

Since all summers must end, my 
rather strenuous but interesting 
one found me at last on my way 
home via Paris, France. I boarded 
the Canberra at Cherbourg, France, 
prepared to conduct the educa- 
tional program for some two hun- 
dred Argonauts on “Europe in 
Retrospect.” On the boat-train that 
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took the many passengers to the 
ship I combed the passengers for 
possible speakers and without much 
trouble had lined up a number who 
so stimulated the groups that gath- 
ered daily in the Music Room of 
the ship that discussions continued 
into the wee hours of the night, 
Such topics as “Spain as I Viewed 
It for Six Months,” “Germany To- 
day,” “American Students’ and 
French Students’ Attitudes on Edu- 
cation,” “How We as Estonian 
Refugees Feel Today,” “Esperanto 
in Action” (this language was be- 
ing taught at the Sorbonne in 
1950) were discussed. A young stu- 
dent from India opened a discus- 
sion with “How Can America Safely 
Invest in India.” Limited space on 
the ship curtailed some of the 
sports, but some tournaments as 
well as daily setting-up exercises 
were conducted. 

As usual I had my sleeping bag 
with me and occupied a secluded 
part of the deck at night. 

And so, completing the circle, it 
was at Toronto that the tugboat 
pulled us into the harbor. I am at 
home again in dear old Chicago 
and once more at Spalding High 
School to share with those less for- 
tunate the happy times of the sum- 
mer of 1950. 























































IN CONNECTICUT 


BLANCHE M. DARLING 


Through the battle, through defeat, 
Moving yet and never stopping 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
Walt Whitman 


E THINK of pioneers as those 
hardy men and women who 
traveled across the unbroken 
forest, amid savage Indians and 
wild animals, to suffer and often die 
on the westward-ho trail. But in 
these days there are pioneers in 
education, with keen minds and 
wise judgment, who are working 
for a wider outlook on school needs 
and an understanding of them, 
especially in the legislatures of the 
states and the Congress. Among 
these in Connecticut are three Delta 
Kappa Gamma members who have 
done valiant work in regard to 
equal pay for men and women, state 
aid, increased retirement pensions, 
and better tenure laws. 
As Delta Kappa Gamma is con- 
sidering for its program next year 
Legislative Action, it may be of in- 


LEGISLATIVE PIONEERS 







terest to the national organization 
to know what has been accom- 
plished in Connecticut largely 
through the effort of these three 
Delta Kappa Gamma members, 
Miss Fennessey Canty, Mrs. Isabelle 
Pearson, and Mrs. Helen MacFar- 
land. 

In an article published in the 
Connecticut Teacher, official pub- 
lication of the Connecticut Educa- 
tion Association for May, 1949 the 
Executive Secretary has a very keen 
analysis of the efforts that have 
been made to secure better educa- 
tional legislation through the lead- 
ership of these women. Loyal mem- 
bers as they are of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, they feel, I am sure, -that 
they were carrying out the aims 
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and ideals of our organization in 
every plan which they made. This 
article is aptly named “Good Laws 
Don’t Just Happen,” and it de- 
scribes how the C.E.A. threw its 
leadership and resources into legis- 
lation to benefit the pupils and 
teachers of Connecticut. 

As we look through the monthly 
accounts in the Connecticut 
Teacher, of what was done in 1945, 
’47 and 49 in legislative work, we 
find constant reference to these 
three as the leaders and instigators 
of these efforts. Their pictures ap- . 
pear many times on the cover of the 
magazine, seated beside the Gover- 
nor of the state, to witness the sign- 
ing of some bill which they have 
succeeded in putting through the 
legislature. One of these is in 1945, 
when equal pay for men and 
women without discrimination of 
sex was won after terrific struggle 
when even superintendents and 
principals opposed the idea. Con- 
necticut was the thirteenth state in 
the country to have equal pay for 
equal service and the first state in 
New England to accomplish this. 
These women were then pioneer 
workers in our section of the coun- 
try. Mrs. Pearson was at that time 
president of the Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association and Miss Canty 
was on the Legislative Committee. 

The great success of 1945 led the 
State Teachers’ Association at the 
suggestion of Miss Canty to a re- 
construction of its legislative com- 
mittee structure into a Legislative 
Action Committee, which through 
radio time, press interviews and 
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meetings with the leaders of the 
Senate and House, the Chairmen 
of Committees on Education, Ap. 
propriation, Finance, and the Goy- 
ernor of the State, could work 
constantly and intelligently with 
careful planning to carry out what. 
ever program was to be attempted, 
This committee was to have intro 
duced to the General Assembly the 
bills recommended by the State 
Teachers’ Association and to follow 
the course of such bills in the Legis- 
lature. This well-thought-out plan 
worked so well that in June again 
the cover of the magazine showed a 
picture of Miss Canty and Mrs, 
MacFarland with the Governor, as 
he signed a bill appropriating seven 
and a half million new state aid to 
education, thus making twenty mil- 
lion dollars of state funds available 
to local school systems. 


N 1945, too, the retirement pay 
of teachers who had retired be- 
fore 1943 and whose pension was 
less than the amount allotted by a 
later law was increased by $10.00 a 
month, and in 1947 this amount 
was increased by $20.00 a month. 
This law was renewed in 1949 
through the efforts of the Legisla- 
tive Action Committee. 

At the meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
Pearson, then president of the or- 
ganization, presented Miss Canty 
with the Professional Achievement 
Award given for her outstanding 
contribution to the professional 
program of the association. Miss 
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Canty is a teacher in Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Long interested in state legislation, 
she served as chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, had a primary 
part in developing the Legislation 
Action organization, and led in all 
efforts to carry out this program. 
Teaching school regularly, she sac- 
rificed time and strength to attend 
hearings, meetings that the fight for 
better schools in Connecticut might 
be won. She was sent as a delegate 
to Washington’ to represent the 
state teachers on House Bill R. 
6000. 

In 1949, through the efforts of 
C.E.A., basic changes were made 
in legislation concerning tenure of 
teachers. The new law provides 
that boards of education shall fur- 
nish the teachers with a written 
notice if the contract is to termi- 
nate. Upon written request filed 
with the Board of Education within 
ten days, the teacher is entitled to a 
hearing before the board. At this 
hearing, the teacher may be repre- 
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sented by counsel and the reason 
for termination of contract must be 
made known. While this Tenure 
Bill is not yet the form of bill that 
our Delta Kappa Gamma members 
worked for, it is hoped that the new 
legislature in 1951 will carry on 
from this ground work already laid. 

An editorial in the November 
1949 Connecticut Teacher says that 
“what we ought to be doing in our 
schools is miles ahead of what we 
are doing and probably miles be- 
yond what we will ever be allowed 
to do by those who put things 
above people,” but the members of 
the Connecticut legislature are in 
general agreement on the values of 
sound education and the need of 
providing adequate educational op- 
portunity to the children of the 
state, and this attitude has been 
brought about by the heroic efforts 
of such teachers as Mrs. MacFar- 
land, Mrs. Pearson and Miss Canty, 
backed as they have been by the 
loyal cooperation of members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


A Distinguished Internationalist 
Writes Us 


International Bureau of Education 
Palais Wilson 

Geneva 

December 7, 1950 


My dear Dr. Stroh: 


It is disgraceful that I have not yet re- 
plied to your kind letter of October 27, 
especially as you announced the visit of 
Miss Martha Bullert, whom I have had the 
great pleasure of meeting, and as you also 
asked whether I would write an article 
for your quarterly Bulletin. This request 
should have been answered at once, and I 
ought to have thanked you for it, but it is 
precisely that request that has been hold- 
ing up my reply to your letter. I find it 
very difficult—being far from strong and 
easily tired—to do anything more than the 
actual work for the Bureau, and writing 
many letters and receiving many visitors. 
But especially I feel very diffident about 
writing an article nowadays. Educational 
matters are changing so rapidly, and inter- 
national affairs also, that an old person 
like me finds it difficult to adjust and 
hardly knows how to sort out what, in her 
experience, can be of value to teachers 
today. From reading quite a few of your 
leading American educational magazines, 
I have the impression that education in 
your country has different trends from 
ours in Western Europe and, honestly, I 
feel rather at sea. Not that we, in West- 
ern Europe, have one coherent philosophy 
of education! Would that we had. 

In the very international world of 
Geneva, there is a great deal of anxiety 
and a good deal of a feeling of frustra- 


tion. Unesco valiantly works away at the 
best ways of teaching young people about 
international cooperation. But there is so 
little real cooperation between nations to- 
day, so much suspicion of the motives be- 
hind the actions of Governments, so much 
bitterness and disillusionment, that—once 
their childhood is over—many thoughtful 
young people do not seem much impressed 
by that teaching. They find it “un 
realistic.” 

Altogether, at present, I do not see what 
I could usefully write for your 
And yet I hate to refuse. Perhaps one 
these days I may have an inspiration ai 
—in that case—I will write, but I dare 
promise. Do forgive me and believe that 
I hate writing like this. & 

It is getting near Christmas, so I will 
close my letter with wishing you a happy _ 
Christmas time and sending you my warm- ~ 
est good wishes for 1951. May we find 
means of narrowing the terrible abyss 
that there is now between East and West. 
In Europe it is heartrending. All the © 
hardworking, earnest, open-hearted friends 
of our Bureau, who had worked with us 


and for us, for long years, in Czechoslo | 


vakia, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, are 
completely cut off from us. 
Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia have just dis — 
appeared. Many in Germany and Austria 
and other countries are weary and per 
plexed, with deep cleavages between sec 
tions within their own countries. May 
veal unity and peace be achieved! 


Very sincerely yours, 
_ Marie Burts. 





Those in 











ELLA BLUNK 


HE limited time available for 

compilation of this report 
since receiving the request from 
the National President makes it 
impossible to give information 
in anything more than a general 
fashion. The information included 
in this brief survey was gleamed 
from the Delta Kappa Gamma 
News for the past two years and 
personal contacts with chapters in 
the Northwest region. 


I, Activities in which members 
participated: 

A. Collecting and sending abroad 
various items as tools of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. 


1. Books, e.g., Boston, Massachusetts 
sent thirteen cases of books weighing 


917 lbs. to the American Book Cen- 
ter for war-devastated libraries. 
Sioux City, Iowa selected and packed 
textbooks chosen from good books 
on hand at the office of the Board of 
Education and displaced by new 
adoptions. These were sent to a 
school in the Philippines. 

Wide participation in CARE book 
program. 


. School supplies sent to schools for 


displaced persons in Germany. 


. Clothing, e.g., Grand Rapids, Michi- 


gan sent clothing, materials, yarns, 
etc., to the youth of Germany. 


. Miscellaneous, e.g., parcels contrib- 


uted and sent to needy Dutch teach- 
ers and schools through United Serv- 
ice to Holland and CARE packages 
sent to many war-torn countries; 
gifts sent to school children through 
exchange teachers; money and par- 
cels to Teachers Good Will Service; 
packages and money to World Friend- 
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ship Among Children sponsored by 
Church World Service; contributions 
to World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festivals sponsored by the same 
service; and help given Greek refugee 
children in various ways. 


B. Help given in this country to 
students. 


1. To Chinese students who were in 
straits because of problems of infla- 
tion and exchange of currency. 

2. Gifts of more than $1000 to foreign 
students in Michigan over a period 
of three years. 

§. Subsidizing foreign students to the 
extent of $2000 a year by the State 
of Ohio. 

4. Help given to German woman stu- 
dent for clothing, books, etc., by 
Mississippi organization. 

5. Gifts of enormous amounts of money 
for the help of Korean students. 


C. Help given foreign teachers. 


1. Widespread help for 
teachers. 

2. Participation in international project 
in teacher education sponsored by the 
Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. This helped 
to make it possible for several for- 
eign teachers to spend a four-month 
term in the United States for study 
and observation of our democratic 
methods. 


exchange 


D. A real international under- 
standing through wide correspond- 
ence with teachers abroad. Much 
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of this correspondence was sent 
through Letters Abroad sponsored 
by World Affairs Council. 

E. Response to a strong plea 
from the Director General of 
UNESCO for children still counted 
among the needy. 


II. To satisfy my own curiosity | 
secured figures from my own 
chapter treasurer and discovered 
that the approximate fifty mem- 
bers of the chapter contributed 
in money as follows: 


Rena NIO noi oe vine cle conede $ 54.00 
Church World Service .......... 35.38 
Exchange Teachers .........,... 9.30 


To help Minnesota in paying ex- 
nses of German teacher 
rought to United States for 
I os ore dines Su dunes Ud 





$200.43 


This is an average of $4.00 per 
member for a two-year period. 

Many chapters must have bet- 
tered this record, and there must 
be many more about whose actiy- 
ities we have no information. The 
newly planned committee on World 
Service should receive your active 
support in making an assembly of 
information that would give us a 
complete picture of what our mag- 
nificent organization is doing. 
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[The conclusion of Martha Bullert’s revealing 
observations in Europe begun in our last issue.] 





READ AND MARVEL 
ONCE AGAIN 


sae, 








In Hellbrun there is also a unit 
of “Oldsters”—that is, men and 
women over 65 years of age. As 
much as possible married couples 
are permitted to have a room or to 
share a room with another married 
couple. Single men are in a room 
together with others of similar in- 
tellectual interests or similar me- 
chanical interests; likewise with 
women. In one room lived four old 
professors and they were as happy 
as could be reading, arguing, and 
philosophizing. Another room had 
five whittlers and wood carvers. 
Their only complaint was that they 
had no wood to whittle! One room 
had three knitters—knitting for 
anyone who had yarn to knit or 
who wanted socks or a scarf for the 
wintry months. At one time these 
people were tucked into a room at 
random and they were very un- 
happy and quarrelsome because the 
scholarly professor was annoyed by 
the whittling neighbor who whis- 
tled as he whittled and whose wood 


shavings littered up the floor! Now 
there is a note of content and 
greater joy still because the Nether- 
lands Government has asked for 
two hundred old people. They will 
be placed in homes and cared for 
as long as they live. The day I 
visited many were interviewed as 
to whether they wanted to go, etc. 
. . . Norway has taken a number 
of blind people. One very interest- 
ing old lady is a former Russian 
Graffin. In the good old days of 
pomp and glory she had a personal 
maid, a French girl. Then came the 
days of 1917 and 1919 and the 
Revolution when many Russians, 
especially those of wealth or no- 
bility, had to leave the country and 
Sophia with her loyal French maid 
went to Yugoslavia. After this past 
war, when the Russians entered 
Yugoslavia, Sophia with many, 
many others had to leave and so 
she came to Austria. Her French 
maid is now more of a companion 
then a maid, for she is 69 years of 
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age and a refugee with her—both 
sharing a tiny room and Sophia, 
now partly blind and very weary 
of living, says she needs her com- 
panion more now then ever! Their 
wealth is gone, but oh, how they 
chat of bygone days! A church or- 
ganization gave Sophia a small 
radio and I asked her what she en- 
joyed most to hear and she said, 
“Oh, I screw on all the music I can 
get.” I told her of the joy of hear- 
ing some of the lovely music dur- 
ing the Salzburg Festival. She re- 
plied that she had heard some of 
that too via her radio but that her 
favorite remained Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal.” Her companion has been with 
her forty-four years. In the corner 
of their tiny room was a stone 
crock of pickled apples and cucum- 
bers, and she told me they were 
made and tasted just like those they 
used to make in St. Petersburg over 
thirty years agol 

Another unit in this area is a 
boys’ camp for lads from 14 to 25 
who have lost their parents or 
family and are waiting to begin 
life anew somewhere. These young 
lads were at one time with the 
other units but were usually getting 
into trouble long before they were 
accepted for immigration. (Girls 
are usually taken in by some family 
where they become part of the 
family.) A rosy young Scotchman 
keeps these boys out of mischief by 
seeing that they learn a trade of 
some kind or have part-time work 
and can earn some money to call 
their own with which to buy just 
what they want or to save for a be- 


ginning in some new country— 
somewhere. Some are learning tail- 
oring, some repair shoes, some 
build and repair furniture, etc. .., 

One of the most difficult tasks 
of the camp is to entertain the 
youngsters. Color pencils, tablets, 
children’s books have whiled away 
some hours, but a school program 
as such is quite impossible. In the 
first place there is no personnel for 
such a program and secondly these 
youngsters come from such varied 
nationalities and speak so many 
different languages that one would 
need a staff to teach in four or five 
languages. Thirdly, most of them 
have been uprooted for at least 
five, six or even ten years and have 
had no formal school life except 
what parents could teach them. 
The month before I visited there 
had been 780 energetic youngsters 
who had been in and out of the 
small room where three tables and 
some chairs accommodate a limited 
number at a time for their turn at 
drawing or reading. A man who 
makes camp posters and labels the 
baggage for transport does his work 
in a corner of this room and he is 
the “supervisor” of these young: 
sters. When I asked in what way 
some of the folks back home might 
help I was promptly told—“Oh, 
what we would love most of all are 
some State maps, preferably those 
put out by gasoline stations because 
they show most of the small towns 
of the State. Can you imagine the 
thousands of people who come and 
say, ‘I am going to Soldiers Grove, 
Wisconsin or to Green Isle, Minne: 
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sota—where is that?’ And we have 
no map on which to find their new 
home!” So—here is your chance, 
search your car and collect the maps 
from your summer trips and send 
them to Miss Renee R. Von Rosen- 
burg, Residentz Platz 1, Salzburg, 
Austria, % Hellbrun Camp. And 
the second request was for old Na- 
tional Geographic Magazines from 
which the pictures and articles can 
be used in the camp for both read- 
ing and posters. The Red Cross 
furnishes colors, booklets, tablets, 
pencils and lots of little needs, but 
maps and Geographics are not in 
their realm. 

Some days were also spent in 
visiting the many old and interest- 
ing though not always beautiful 
monasteries and churches. Many of 
these date back to 1100 and 1200 
when the church owned much of 
the land and the wealth of the 
country was in large part church- 
owned or prince-owned. Much of 
that wealth remains in the substan- 
tial buildings, the old oil paintings 
by great masters, the wonderful li- 
braries, and the furnishings. Many 
of the churches have been partially 
destroyed by fires, by wars or by 
old age and always have been re- 
built or repaired; often in the style 
of that period added to what re- 
mained of the old structure, and 
so one finds in one church the Old 
Gothic, Baroque, Renaissance and 
Romanesque. One always finds at 
least two styles and more often 
four in one building. By the end 
of the summer I had seen so many 
golden angels that I even began 
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to see them fluttering about in my 
dreams and that is when I stopped 
going! I began to feel Rococo. 
The finest of all was the wood 
carved altar by Pacher in the Cathe- 
dral at St. Wolfgang. Another very 
beautiful thing was the library in 
the monastery at Admont. In this 
monastery the monks were taught 
the art of writing books and it was 
here that the first handwritten 
Bibles were made. It took two and 
a half years to write one Bible. The 
ninth Bible written in German is 
in the library and is a work of 
art indeed. I would give most any- 
thing if I could hibernate in that 
library for a year or so, for it held 
a treasure of books on science, 
philosophy, religion, and art. One 
Sunday we spent at Krebsmiinster, 
and it happened to be on the Sun- 
day when there was a pilgrimage 
in honor of Fatima. People from 
all over Austria came by train, in 
autobuses, on motorcycles and on 
foot for this day. Most of them 
brought their lunches and their 
footstools or chairs with them. 
Within the square of the huge 
monastery some eight thousand pil- 
grims gathered, coming and going 
all day long. Services were continu- 
ous both in the beautiful cathedral 
and in the monastery square. There 
were several loud speakers and each 
carried the voice from the different 
speakers to about a third of the 
square. There were several altars 
and pulpits, so that people moved 
from one to another. Some wor- 
shipped in silence, some sang, some 
listened to the sermon, some knelt 
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in prayer, some spanked their rest- 
less children, some ate their lunch 
—to all of them it must have been 
a long-awaited moment and a 
memorable experience. Krebsmiin- 
ster is one of the largest and oldest 
monasteries in the Salzkammergut 
area. Most of the monasteries once 
trained hundreds of priests, but 
today religion is not a vital force in 
the country and there are only from 
five to fifteen priests in each mona- 
stery. Many of these are very young 
and are the young lads who lost 
their parents or homes during the 
war and have been taken into the 
monastery. Some priests are very 
old and would like to retire, but 
they must continue because there 
is such a lack of priests to serve the 
country. The middle-aged group 
had to join the army and the 
casualties were high. In Austria 
religion is taught in the schools as 
a required subject to the age of 
fourteen, and thence it is an elec- 
tive. The Minister of Education, 
who was one of our lecturers, said 
that no teachers are needed for the 
above-fourteen age group because 
no one “elects” to study religion. 
This is one country where there has 
not been a turn toward or a new 
awakening in religion since the 
war. 

On the fifth of September I took 
an Army bus from Salzburg to 
Berchtesgaden, Germany. This is a 
beautiful Bavarian village nestled 
in the mountains with Germany’s 
second highest peak—Mount Watz- 
mann, 8976 feet as a background. 
There is a legend about this moun- 
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tain as there is about so much of 
the Alpine country. The legends 
always involve dwarfs, beautiful 
princesses, bad, cruel kings and 
mighty hunters. Bavaria as the Aus 
trian Tyrol is truly a_ beautiful 
country, a land of quaint costumes 
and folklore, traditions and cus 
toms, gayly decorated farm and vil- 
lage homes and brightly painted 
two-wheeled wagons. Berchtesga- 
den, like the Tyrol and like the 
villages in Salzkammergut—Gmin- 
den, Bad Ischl, Hallstadt, ete— 
dates back to about 400 A.D. when 
the Roman Army came to this area. 
Museums and archeology of this 
salt-mine area where the soil has 
preserved relics and bodies trace 
some of the villages back three 
thousand years! Early records of 
Berchtesgaden date back to 700 
A.D. when a Bavarian Duke Theo 
of two alms of “Goelschen and 
Laros” gave the territory to Bishop 
Rupert of Salzburg. The legend 
of Watzmann begins here, for he 
was the cruel king who lived here 
at that time. He oppressed the peo 
ple, but some monks from Tegner 
see infiltrated the area and sought 
to stir the people into a revolution 
against the king. A meeting was 
held high up in the mountains and 
God intervened in behalf of the 
oppressed people. The mountain's 
walls tumbled down to the castle 
on the king, his wife, his six sons 
and daughter, and the mad dogs. 
The blood of the royal family 
spilled over the valley and formed 
Koenigs See (Kings sea) which is 
still reddish in color! To be sure 
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that the cruel king and his family 
would not come back to live, the 
friendly dwarfs of the village rolled 
stones upon them and thus formed 
Mount Watzmann. The mountain 
top even today looks like the faces 
of King Watzmann, Frau Watz- 
mann, and the seven children. Be- 
hind the mountain the king’s dogs 
liesleeping on a lower mount called 
“Grosse Hundstodt.” The people 
were so happy they went hunting 
and had a special festival to cele- 
brate the death of the cruel king— 
and to this day they have a “Hunt- 
ers Festival” each year! 

In the village the old chapel of 
Saint Martin, built in 1087, still 


‘stands. The chapel is of both Ro- 


man and Gothic architecture. Do 
you remember the legend we read 
in school when we were kids, about 
old Frederich Barbarossa, with his 
beard growing through the table? 
Well, it is said that he worshipped 
in this chapel of Saint Martin. 
Frederich Barbarossa placed the 
land of this area by “Golden Bull” 
under the rule of the Bishops of 
the Cloister in the 12th century. 
A 700-year period of serfdom re- 
sulted with both the church and the 
peasants fighting for hunting rights, 
grazing rights, and for the wealth 
of the salt mines. Not until the 
I8th century did the reign of the 
bishops come to an end. In 1803 
Bavaria became an independent 
principality and a summer resi- 
dence and hunting ground for the 
princes. One finds many lovely 
castles in this area today from the 
former princes—now museums or 
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ruins. Salt was the wealth of the 
country, and even today these 
mines produce three-fourths of 
Germany’s salt. Wood carving was 
the village winter pastime, and 
thus a school for woodcarvers was 
founded which still exists. Carved 
products are shipped to all parts 
of the world and the summer tour- 
ist trade exceeds the income of 
the rich salt mines. 

In this region the native cos- 
tume and family customs have 
changed very little and so today, 
as centuries ago, the quaint dress, 
the leather pants, the folk dance, 
the farmer’s ox plow, the hand 
scythe exist. Dairymaids take the 
cattle into the high mountains 
come spring and return with the 
cheese products and the cows come 
fall. Thence a colorful ceremony 
takes place, for the cows are deco- 
rated with high hats, ribbons and 
flowers. How happy the village lads 
are to have their fair maidens 
come down from the mountains 
again! There are many special 
holidays when the village folks 
come forth with special folk cos- 
tumes, such as the Hunting Fes- 
tival, Maypole Festival, baptisms, 
Christmas, New Year, Easter and 
Palm Sunday. Even the American 
Army which has taken over this 
handkerchief-size land as a “recrea- 
tion area” for U.S. troops in Europe 
has not changed the course of nat- 
ural elements nor peasant costumes! 
One wonders how long this will 
last! 

One day I visited the ruins of 
what had once been Hitler’s home 
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in the Bavarian mountains. Adjoin- 
ing are also the ruins of Goering’s 
and Boerman’s homes and of the 
once elaborate SS Guard Training 
Center and Recreation area. Higher 
in the mountains still is the place 
known as the “Eagle’s Nest,” 6004 
feet on Mount Stehelein. This was 
a tea house planned by Boerman 
and built with the labor of 3,000 
men working two years at a total 
cost of eleven million dollars. It 
was given, when finished, to Hitler 
on his fiftieth birthday in May 
1939. The massive fireplace is of 
red Italian marble and is a gift 
from Mussolini. The main hall is 
a semicircle with six picture win- 
dows facing in all directions— 
beautiful views of Berchtesgaden 
and the surrounding valleys. It is 
said that Hitler visited this place 
only five times, when entertaining 
diplomats or dignitaries and in 
1943 when Eva Braun’s sister was 
married to General Fagelein (head 
of the SS Guards) and Hitler and 
his staff gave a reception in the 
Eagle’s Nest. The entrance is via 
tunnel and the ascension via ele- 
vator is about 400 feet. The eleva- 
tor is about 12 by 12 feet and 
copper lined with a huge round 
mirror and leather-cushioned seats 
for about fourteen people. It re- 
sembles a room more than an ele- 
vator and one does not sense any 
movement going up or down in 
the rocky mountain shaft. Now the 
Eagle’s Nest is a sightseeing place 
under control of the American 
Army. It is run as a restaurant 
and one can buy a cup of coffee 
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for 10 cents or a hot dog for 1} 
cents. It is a lovely mountain on 
which to spend the day and view 
the locale. One goes up this moun. 
tain in army jeeps or trucks ona 
one-way tarvia road. The drive js 
extraordinary. Some 3,000 feet 
down this mountain road is Berg. 
hof—Hitler’s old home. This must 
have been a very elaborate and 
luxurious mansion at one time, 
The main room, about forty by 
fifty feet, had radiant heating, a 
stage, a picture window 20 by §) 
feet which could be lowered by 
weights and rollers into the ground 
below, thus exposing the whole 
room to the out-of-doors. This 
house was hit by two bombs and 
lies in ruins for tourists to cary 
away pieces of bricks as souvenin. 
Complete and untouched remains 
the air raid shelter in the rock 
mountain, sixty-five steps from the 
house. Goering’s and Boermans 
houses nearby are likewise rubble 
and ruin. A network of tunnel 
remains and tons of rubble of the 
very elaborate SS Guard Training 
Center. At first glance these ruins 
remind one of Pompeii; for the 
training center was like a minis 
ture city with a network of under 
ground tunnels and caves, the val 
ley and city below, and Watzmamn 
beyond. 

One of my very best days wa 
my trip to Oberammergau to se 
the Passion Play. This has become 
somewhat of a Cook’s Tour and 
American Express racket, for ont 
must secure a ticket through them 
plus pay three days’ hotel whether 
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one stays there or not—if one is a 
foreigner; otherwise tickets are just 
“not available.” This happens 
three days a week. A fourth per- 
formance is given supposedly for 
the people from Germany and Aus- 
tria—that is, for the non-tourist. 
They of course are not expected to 
stay in hotels, so they buy their 
tickets plus bus or train fares. A 
German friend from Berlin was 
visiting her sister in Berchtesgaden 
and she suggested we go together 
to Oberammergau; so we secured a 
ticket and went via bus. Our bus 
left at three o’clock in the morning 
and at seven forty-five we were in 
the village of Oberammergau 
tucked away in the mountains. It 
appears to consist only of hotels or 
homes with “rooms to rent”! I was 
told that this is a sleepy village of 
wood carvers and craftsmen and 
farmers who work happily at their 
tasks and once every ten years 
awaken to take in the mobs who 
come to see the Passion Play which 
isgiven by the villagers, men, wom- 
en and children—2,600 in number. 
The rest of the villagers and many 
people from villages nearby run the 
full and busy restaurants and hotels 
during the season. The first pre- 
sentation of the Passion Play was 
in 1634. The production is gripping 
and leaves one as fatigued as though 
one had lived an age in actuality. 
The play begins at 8:20 in the 
morning and runs to 12:15 and is 
tesumed at 1:30 and ends about 
510. The large outdoor theater 
stage, the music and the costumes 
add much, but the reality por- 
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trayed by most members of the 
cast touches one deeply. This is 
one production where each mem- 
ber of the audience must feel a very 
individual judgment or criticism. 
My feeling is colored somewhat by 
what I wanted the characters to be, 
what I pictured them to have been 
like. To me Judas was the out- 
standing character. Anton Prei- 
singer, playing the part of Christ, 
was commendable, but to me man 
cannot play the part of the Son of 
God. There was something of 
Christ’s compassion, of His humil- 
ity lacking. 

After a pleasant five days in and 
around this Bavarian village I left 
for Munich. This city is still a heap 
of rubble, as are most of the larger 
German cities. One has the feeling 
that war ended only last week, for 
the bombed buildings, the broken 
windows, the one-armed and one- 
legged men, the ragged orphan chil- 
dren everywhere are grim reminders 
and evidence. The people seem 
oblivious, however, to all of this; 
oblivious too of the armed forces 
of occupation upon whom they spit 
and whom they hate; oblivious of 
the tourists, of the plight of their 
neighbor; oblivious also of any war 
guilt. Men are intent on one thing 
and one thing only—to grow strong 
again as an empire. Shops are full 
of food and clothing but far too 
high priced for any except the “‘offi- 
cial” natives or foreigners to buy. 
Restaurants and wine cellars, how- 
ever, are always full of people en- 
joying beer, wine, good food, and 
good music—very often excellent 
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chamber music. The people seem 
gay and jovial. One saw this same 
thing in Vienna, and when I asked 
my Austrian host at dinner one eve- 
ning why they spent so much time 
and money on eating—for we al- 
ways were two and a half to three 
hours at a meal, with music—he 
said, “What else is there? What we 
earn we enjoy, we eat and we drink 
for tomorrow we may not have it. 
It has happened so before.” 

The museums and cathedrals in 
Munich speak of better days. They 
speak of a rich past when men had 
souls and were concerned about 
nourishing these as well as the 
body. They speak of something 
men need to concern themselves 
with more today. 

There was one day I chose to be 
by myself and the past and this day 
I went from Munich to Dachau. 
It was a rainy day and the walk of 
two miles from the station to 
the former Dachau Concentration 
Camp was a dreary one. In 1917 
this little village of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants had worked in its ammunition 
plant at the edge of town. Then 
there came years of peace—but 
only short years, for in 1933 this 
old ammunition plant became the 
first Concentration Camp of the 
new Third Reich. The first prison- 
ers were adversaries of the ruling 
system of terror—they were profes- 
sors, physicians, priests, politicians, 
laborers, housewives; they were 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews and 
atheists; they were Communists, 
Democrats, Socialists and Liberals; 
they were the opponents of Hitler’s 
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way of life. These men by hand 
labor built the guard towers, the 
elaborate homes and gardens of the 
SS Guards, the offices for the secret 
files of half a million who entered 
and who died there. Canals and 
barbed-wire still surround what 
pears to be a small village—isolated 
from the rest of the world except 
for the smell that must have come 
from the crematorium as thousands 
were burned each day and each 
night. There are endless rows of 
barracks, machine shops, tool sheds, 
two crematoria with six furnaces, 
the hanging galleon, the whipping 
posts, the shooting trenches, the 
torture chair, the mass graves for 
ashes, an avenue of guard houses, 
guard towers—all these the prison 
ers were forced to build, and when 
they fell under the weight of loads 
of concrete and earth they were 
beaten into oblivion or shot. A 
large area of wooden barracks has 
now been replaced by brick bar 
racks and kitchens and this area is 
now a DP Camp. The rest of the 
area remains as a grim reminder 
for mankind. On the entrance to 
the crematoria and gas chambers is 
a huge black placard with thes 
words—“NEVER AGAIN . .. NIE 
WIEDER . . . JAMAIS PLUS.” 
The gas chamber looks like 4 
large shower room, but the shower 
heads are false. Gas entered through 
two vents and ‘could be withdrawn 
through a third vent when all were 
dead. Men entered this chamber 
thinking they could bathe while 
their clothes were deloused—men 
never walked from the chambe 
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again! The experimental chambers 
were used to see how much air 
ure or altitude man could en- 
dure before lungs burst, nose bled, 
and eyes popped out. The ice baths 
were to test how much cold a body 
could endure before blood capil- 
laries freeze. Malarial injections 
were given to find a malaria anti- 
dote and pus injections were given 
to find a phlegmone cure. In the 
garden are three tall pine trees 
forming a triangle. One of these 
had a peculiar branch like an arm 
of a giant reaching outward and 
skyward. This branch was used to 
hang hundreds of men before the 
galleon was built. Two weeks after 
liberation of the camp this tree 
tumed brown as it is today. There 
ae no marks or scars on the tree 
to show that it could have died 
other than by miracle! 

A short trip through Germany 
with stops at Augsburg, Ulm, from 
whence came the early settlers of 
New Ulm (Minnesota) to Stutt- 
gat and Karlsruhe. All these cities 
have been greatly ravaged during 
the battles and the air raids. Excel- 
lent highways wind ribbon-like 
through the fertile countryside. 
Farms are small and much of the 
work is hand labor rather than the 
mechanization of the American 
fams. One still sees a great many 
bridges in ruin with makeshift or 
mporary repairs only. From 
Karlsruhe I went to Strasbourg, 
France, where I spent a short visit 
ietween trains in the cathedral. I 
lave had several visits in Stras- 
bourg and the path always leads 
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back to the beautiful cathedral. 
The delicate light caught here and 
there from the stained glass win- 
dows; the elaborate portals and the 
exquisite sculptures and carvings 
call one back like an opium habit. 
And there is ever something new 
which one’s eyes did not catch be- 
fore. From Strasbourg I went to 
Saar-Union. This is a little French 
village in the Saar where lives a 
friend who was having her summer 
holiday with her aged parents. I 
spent six days with the family in 
this little village which has been 
the scene of battle during every 
war from Napoleon’s debacles 
through Bismarck’s and Hitler's. It 
has been German and French in 
alternation so often that the people 
say—"I realiy do not know what I 
am; what does it matter?” There is 
light-heartedness and a living from 
day to day with little care about 
broken windows or leaky roofs due 
to bombings or shellings or gre- 
nades of 1940 and 1944. One is 
often told, “My grandfather lost 
all his possessions in two wars, my 
father has seen three wars and I 
have lived through two wars—what 
shall I rebuild for? What shall I 
save for? What shall I strive for? 
We are on the border—and French 
today—but what might we be to- 
morrow?” The mother of my friend 
has one possession which belonged 
to her great grandparents—that is 
a lovely clock. She has carried it 
with her wrapped in her apron 
when they had to leave their home 
during the battle both in World 
War I and again in the last war. 
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No, the clock does not keep time 
any more but then time does not 
matter in this little village! Of the 
two churches in the village the 
steeple of one was destroyed by 
bombs because the enemy suspected 
that it might be used as a look-out 
tower; the other steeple was hit on 
one side and slants slightly. The 
bell within this tower announces 
the Sabbath day; it announces the 
birth of a babe and the passing of 
a sage—what other need has this 
village of time? 

Late September took me through 
Luxembourg, Brussels, Antwerp 
and to the Netherlands. I spent a 
month in the Hague on some re- 
search for my thesis. I lived with a 
delightful family whose four chil- 
dren provided ample opportunity 
to improve my efforts in the Dutch 
language! The Dutch people have 
accomplished the greatest post-war 
reconstruction of any European 
nation. The Germans during their 
ruthless occupation took entire fac- 
tories, trains, buses, and whatever 
machines they could to Germany. 
Furniture was likewise carried out 
of homes, and trains carrying these 
goods were labeled: ““To Germany 
—in gratitude for a New Order— 
from the Dutch people.” Little 
wonder that even today it is diffi- 
cult for the Dutch to other than 
hate the Germans and even the 
German language! These same 
Germans destroyed the dykes, inun- 
dated a fifth of the land, leaving 
the area without homes, churches, 
schools, buildings of any kind or 
trees. In fact all was a salty sea 


until the dykes were rebuilt in 
1945 and the salt water pumped 
back into the mighty ocean—the 
ocean which is the people's friend 
and foe. Saturday noons I put aside 
my work and joined a friend for 
some sightseeing or chats. We spent 
one week end in Velp walking 
through the leaves and enjoying 
autumn and its colors and crisp 
air; another week end we went to 
Hertogensbosch to visit the beauti- 
ful Cathedral of St. John. This is 
one of the loveliest cathedrals in 
the Netherlands. The cathedral at 
Gouda has, however, the most beau- 
tiful stained glass windows in the 
world. We walked all around and 
through the cathedral first—hay- 
ing studied about it many times 
before we knew what we wanted 
especially to see. Thence we tooka 
guide and enjoyed his wisdom for 
an hour and a half. Time out for 
coffee and Dutch apple cake gave 
us a respite so that we could go back 
again and see the special wood 
carvings and sculptures which we 
wanted most to keep in our memo 
ries. A third week end took us to 
Bruges in Belgium. This Flemish 
city was once a city of great wealth, 
for it was a commercial port (boats 
came up the canal from the ocean) 
and its merchants traded in tex 
tiles, art, coal and grain. Many of 
the buildings date back to 1100. 
The market square, with its Belfort 
Tower, its step-roofed houses and 
the rough stone streets take ont 
back into the middle ages. The 
winding canals, the autumn col 
ored vines, the swans on the Lake 
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of Love, the little Madonnas and 
the torch lights on the street cor- 
ners kept us walking, walking, walk- 
ing, until our feet refused to go 
another step. And when we sat 
down to rest our feet wanted to 
keep on going! My, it was a glori- 
ous autumn week end. Along one 
of the narrow streets adjoining a 
canal is a group of houses where 
the old lacemakers live after they 
are retired. This house is owned 
by the city. At nearly every win- 
dow sat an elderly lady, almost 
blind from the toil of years in the 
making of the intricate lace. Here 
they enjoy the companionship of 
one another or they may have a 
room all to themselves if they wish. 
The canal and the white swans are 
for their view and joy. Above the 
door of this row of houses is a 
plaque—a mother swan giving her 
own blood to her three baby swans 
—a symbol of love. In Bruges is a 
church called the “Blood Chapel,” 
for the legend says that a drop of 
blood from the body of Christ on 
the Cross was brought to this 
chapel hundreds of years ago. It 
is supposedly in a glass vial which 
is encased in a solid gold chest 
studded with precious jewels. Each 
year a special church ceremony and 
festival takes place with a proces- 
sion through the streets and a pil- 
grimage to this chapel. 

Among the most delightful of 
all our visits in Bruges were our 
visits to the museums, to see the 
Memlings and the Van Ecyks. The 


‘Memling paintings date to about 


1470. I shall never forget the beau- 


tiful colors of blue, wine, brown 
and greens which all of these pic- 
tures have. Each face is like a por- 
trait—so beautiful and so well 
done. It would be very difficult to 
choose one painting as a favorite, 
for I could not help but love them 
all. Memling does not just paint— 
he immortalizes. One can see his 
portraits “think” and one can feel 
the velvet and the fur. “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” “The Deposition 
of Christ,” ““The Diptych of Martin 
Nieuwenhove” and “The Shrine of 
Ursula” all were superb. Of the 
Van Ecyks the “Adoration of the 
Magi” and “The Baptism of Christ” 
were among the finest. Here again 
one felt the colors of blue, green 
and deep red as though they were 
velvet for one to stroke gently. 
These week-end jaunts do spoil 
one, for I feel the week ends now 
quite incomplete without some 
lovely cathedral music or the 
beauty of a great painting. 
October 23rd took me back to 
Geneva from the Hague via 
Utrecht, Luxembourg, Strasbourg 
and Basle. It was not with joy nor 
anticipation that I returned to 
Geneva, for I have never learned 
to like Switzerland nor the Univer- 
sity. Were one to take the scenery 
away from this country there would 
be naught left. The Swiss neutral- 
ity is purely academic, and has 
made the people hard, closed, cold, 
and aloof. Only the libraries and 
the opportunities to see interna- 
tional organizations at work are an 
advantage here. The Foyer, how- 
ever, had a real welcome waiting, 
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and the Major greeted me with a 
cup of coffee and a long chat before 
I ever got to my room. My old 
room was saved for my return, 
which made me very happy, and 
as I entered there was a beautiful 
red cyclamen plant on the book- 
case, two bouquets of fall asters, 
and a long collection of mail. The 
mail was arranged everywhere 
about the room so there was no 
“empty” look as I entered the 
door. By evening the room looked 
very much as it had three months 
before, when I packed its contents 
into moth balls and left for Aus- 
tria. Now registration for the year 
has been completed and work is 
waiting to be done! 

My second year in the midst of 
tired Europe has begun. Things 
that seemed valuable as ends seem 
‘so still, but much of what I took as 
possible means toward those ends 
has changed. I constantly hope that 
my accumulation of experiences 
will not become habits which make 
me insensitive to change. Often I 
pinch myself lest I become too 
critical—critical of the traditions 
which seem to have degenerated 
into worship of conventions in 
Europe; critical of the many full- 
dress conferences and club meetings 
of my own country which do so 
much for the exhibition of new 
hats and so little for real world 
understanding and peace. It is my 
firm belief that we must come 
closer together—Europe and Amer- 
ica—closer in knowing one another 
and in the toleration of our differ- 
ences. Social and economic cus- 
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toms, political idiosyncrasies are 
often deep rooted and therefore 
can distort men’s visions and de 
stroy tolerance when change is 
forced by outside groups or nations, 
Nations fear force and rise against 
domination of or by a younger 
nation. America is this younger 
nation, and Europe is resisting be- 
cause she does not understand nor 
trust America. Our policies have 
too long been vague. Europe can- 
not live in isolation, nor can 
America—yet both resist the nor 
mal impulse of working together 
because neither understands the 
other. America has given too much 
of herself via Hollywood, comic 
strips, boogy woogy, tourists, gaudy 
headlines, and gift checks. The 
American generosity, the easy free 
life, the love of luxuries and com- 
forts and the hundred and twenty- 
two denominations under the name 
of “religion” are not easily under- 
stood by nations which have fought 
social changes, industrialization, 
rocket speed; by nations that love 
cottage industry, Kant, Goethe, 
Schiller, Mozart, Beethoven; by na 
tions which have for centuries 
drunk deep of Raphael, Rem 
brandt, and Van Gogh; of Bor 
deaux, Burgundy and Moselle. Nor 
are these nations easily understood 
by a young nation which speaks 
not their language, knows not their 
history, a nation chafing at the bit 
because we have grown into an 
industrial giant in half a century. 
We have grown from log cabin to 
steel and concrete; from coarse cot- 
tons to spun glass; from scythe to 
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er saws; from crowbars to elec- 
tric cranes—all within a single cen- 
tury, and our speed irritates the 
Europeon gemiitlichkeit! 

Sometimes this world of distrust 
and fear, of dollars and envy seems 
a problem quite beyond solution. 
Perhaps this groping is a healthy 
sign, for when we pause we can see 
in the struggle something other 
than fear and distrust, something 
shines brighter than dollars—there 
is a spiritual awakening. There is 
a desire for mankind to rise above 
the destruction of wars; to rise 
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above materialism and to seek that 
which really matters—freedom and 
dignity and happiness and a deep 
abiding faith. 

When this letter reaches you there 
will be thoughts of the holiday sea- 
son. May this joyous season bring 
you a warm glow for across the 
miles someone thinks of you and 
wishes that the love born at Christ- 
mas be reborn in your heart this 
Yuletide. 


Affectionately, 
MarTHA. 































California 

In Santa Cruz on January 11, 1951 Al- 
mina George of the Theta chapter died. 
She had been a member since 1937. She 
was superintendent of Teacher Training 
in Warrensburg, Missouri; taught at the 
Bellingham College in Washington, and 
had been assistant superintendent of 
schools in Seattle. 

Illinois 

Bessie Cooper of the Theta chapter died 
on November 26, 1950 in Rock Island. 
Miss Cooper was a charter member of 
Theta chapter and had served on several 
important committees. She was the first 
woman president of the Western Division 
of the Illinois Education Association. 

Missouri 

In Joplin on January 5, 1951 Mrs. Ella 
Daniels of the Gamma chapter died. Mrs. 
Daniels had a long teaching career of fifty- 
three years in the elementary schools and 
had been an elementary principal twenty- 
five years before her retirement in 1947. 


New Jersey 
The Beta chapter reports the death of 
Mary L. Neer on November 9, 1950. Miss 
Neer had a long and varied career in the 
education of teachers and was widely 
known for her community work and was 
active in a variety of organizations. 


North Carolina 
The Beta chapter lost a valued member 
in the death of Mary Vann O’Briant on 
December 21, 1950. Miss O’Briant had 
been superintendent of elementary edua. 
tion in eighteen counties and ten city 
school units in Eastern North Carolina. 


Ohio 
Bertha Schneider, charter member of 
the Gamma chapter, died on December 
25, 1950. Miss Schneider was widely known 
for the variety of her community activities, 


Tennessee 
The Epsilon chapter lost Miss Lucille 
Ham, a charter member, on June 27, 1950, 
Her memory is perpetuated by the naming 
of_a scholarship which is awarded in her 
honor to a future Memphis teacher. 


Texas 
The Rho chapter reports the death of 


Mrs. Caroline Z. McPherson in San Juan 


on December 23, 1950. Mrs. McPherson 
was head of a School for Exceptional Chil- 
dren and had served as Director of Speech 
Correction in Flint, Michigan. 

The Beta Tau chapter reports the death 
of Kitty Carlisle on January 18, 1951 in 
Austin. Miss Carlisle was an honorary 
member and attended meetings as long 
as her health permitted. 
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DIFFERENCES WHICH MATTER 


A Study of Boys and Girls 
HILDRED SCHUELL 


CHALLENGING and exciting document in human relations. Initiated as a 
study of stuttering and its concomitants, the research was developed in new 
and hitherto unexplored ways and presents some astonishing conclusions. 

Invaluable not only to teachers of speech but to all teachers and parents who 
believe that human understanding is the greatest need of the world. 


Priced at $1.00 per copy and obtainable from National Headquarters 


EYES TO SEE 


M. MARGARET STROH 


VOLUME of shadow biographies of pioneer teachers—many of them still 
living—who dared to walk where none had gone before, whose faith 
scaled mountains, whose enthusiasm for the profession knew no bounds, 

and whose colorful careers are a living refutation of the statement that teaching 
is drab and unexciting. 

Told in gay and alluring language, the brochure is designed to appeal to high 
school and college readers and is deliberately geared to their reading interests. 


Obtainable from National Headquarters at $.50 per copy 


FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER 


BY M. MARGARET STROH 


A Study of the Profession of Teaching for 
the Guidance of High School and College Students 


HIS brochure attempts to answer adequately and realistically the most pertinent 
4 [eves that young people ask about the teaching profession. It portrays 

not only the advantages, but also the difficulties one must encounter in 
following it. 
This over-all picture provides the latest authoritative information about salaries, 
job opportunities, and current trends. It answers questions on how one prepares, 
what preparation costs, and how one is certified. It presents the rich but intangible 
rewards ef teaching; it discusses the place of the teacher in community affairs. It 
brings home to the prospective teacher his inescapable obligation to affiliate with 
the professional organizations. 
Sponsored jointly by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, this monograph has had a 
wide circulation. It attempts to fill a need that has long been obvious. It not only 
provides authoritative information about the profession in provocative and readable 
language but it is illustrated profusely in color. It should be ordered in quantities 
by superintendents, principals, and guidance officers for the use of their students. 


Available at $.75 per copy from 


The Delta Kappa Gamma National Headquarters 
1309 Brazos Street, Austin, Texas 


























































YOUR BALFOUR BADGE 


A Beautiful Symbol of Friendship 


Your pin is an emblem of 





fraternity—of lasting friend. 
ship and fellowship. 


Fashioned of fine gold by 
the hands of Balfour craft. 
men, your fraternity pin will 





always be a treasured symbol 

of your membership. 
OFFICIAL mn As your official jeweler, 
___ Balfour guarantees the high. 








Sk == est quality, finest workman 


CHAPTER PRESIDENT BAR PIN ship, and assures you of our 





sincere desire to please. 








eeeeg PRICE = 


Large size key, 1/10 10K........... ee” eer $ 825 
Large size key, 10K gold........... 5.00 Chapter "President 4 pin 

Small size key, 1/10 foK gold filled. 2.50 K gold....... 9,00 
Small size key, 10K gold........... 4.00 eld filled...... 5.00 
Large size key-pin, gold filled...... 450 OFFICIAL VASE® eR Ty 11.0 
Large size key-pin, 10K gold....... 6.00 OFFICIAL BOWL*.............. 9.00 
Small size key-pin, gold filled...... 3.25 OFFICIAL TRAY *.............. 6.00 
Small size key-pin, 10K gold........ 4.15 OFFICIAL CANDLESTICKS,* each 9.5) 
Red bound Bible..............200. 6.25 OFFICIAL RED SCARF #........ 26.50 

# includes postage *made in a brass finish 


Taxes: 20% Wederal Tax and any state tax is in addition. 
REGULATIONS: Orders for official insignia must be sent on official permit cards signed by Natl 
President. No card required for initiation equipment. 


1951 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 
A new 64-page catalog featuring crested rings, jewelry, 
favors, stationery, and gifts. 


Send for FREE COPY! 
Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Factories ... ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Canada . . . Contact your nearest BIRKS’ STORE. 

















